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DEDICATION OF DR. HIGBEE MONUMENT AT EMMITSBURG. 





MEMORIAL UNIQUE IN THE ANNALS OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 





HE exercises at the dedication of the 
Memorial Stone erected in honor of Dr. 
E. E. Higbee, late State Superintendent of 
Pennsylvania, in Mountain View Cemetery, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, were held Saturday, 
October 31st. The illustrations which ap- 
peared in our September issue of the /Jour- 
nal show this massive stone from two points 
of view, one the cross, and the other-the in- 
scription. It occupies a commanding posi- 
tion on the hill from which a view is had of 
the town and the grand sweep of surround- 
ing country, bounded inall directions by the 
wooded slopes of low-lying mountains. 

The day was perfect—warm sun, balmy 
air, the atmosphere suggestive of Indian 
summer. The services in the cemetery were 
at 11 o’clock in the morning, and were con- 
ducted by Rev. U. H. Heilman, pastor of 
the Reformed Church of Emmitsburg, and 
chairman of the special committee appointed 
to represent the Potomac Synod on this 
occasion. The following is the 


DEDICATORY SERVICE. 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Let us pray. 

Meet us, O Lord, in all our doings with Thy 
most gracious favor, and further us with Thy 
continual help; that in all our works, begun, 
continued, and ended in Thee, we may glorify 
Thy holy name, and finally, by Thy mercy, 
attain everlasting life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Accompany me now with your hearts and 





voices, in the profession of our Catholic, un- 
doubted Christian Faith. 

I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth: etc. 

M. Lord, we believe. 

R. Help Thou, O Lord, our unbelief. 

Having in mind the word of God, which 
makes a difference between that which is holy 
and that which is common; calling to remem- 
brance the example of God's ancient people 
who not only by solemn services consecrated 
their temple, with all its vessels, but also their 
houses, and the walls of their cities; also rever- 
ently and devoutly regarding the teaching of 
the New Testament, that even our ordinary 
daily food is to be received with thanksgiving, 
and sanctified by the word of God, and prayer; 
and taking humble encouragement from the 
tender love of our blessed Lord Himself, who 
approved the pious act of her who poured treas- 
ure of precious and costly ointment upon His 
feet, accepting the consecration of it as a proper 
offering of love, and blessing her for it: let us | 
not doubt that He will also favorably regard 
our godly purpose of setting apart this monu- 
mental stone, in a solemn and reverent man- 
ner, to the memory of one of His faithful ser- 
vants, 

Therefore, in accordance with the desire and 
purpose of the Public Schools of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and of the Committee 
here present, and in their name, I do now set 
apart and separate this monumental stone 
from all common and secular use, and solemnly 
dedicate it to the greator glory of God, and to 
the perpetual memory of His dearly beloved 
servant, Elnathan Elisha Higbee, D. D., LL.D. 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Prayer, followed by the Apostolic Benediction. 
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SERVICE AT THE CHURCH. 


At one o’clock p. m. the service was re- 
sumed at the Reformed Church and was 
conducted by Rev. Mr. Heilman, as follows: 

Hymn—‘ Jesus O’er the Grave Victor- 
ious,’’ of which Dr. Higbee was author ; and 
prayer, by Rev. S. L. Whitmore, of Ad- 
amstown, Maryland. 

The following introductory remarks were 
then made by Rev. Mr. Heilman : 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Dearly Beloved: ‘The beauty and the 
solemnity of the present ceremonies are 
greatly enhanced by the fact that it has 
been the custom of the Church of Christ for 
more than a thousand years to set apart one 
day of the Christian year for the pious com- 
memoration of the sainted dead. The first 
of November, or All Saints’ Day, has, by 
common consent, been chosen as the day 
on which this godly custom is to be observed. 
Whether this fact influenced the Committee 
in selecting the present time for the dedica- 
tion of the monument which has been 
erected to the memory of Dr. Higbee, we 
do not know; but this we do know, that it is 
most eminently proper that the State and 
Church should embalm the names and 
deeds of their sons who have wrought noble 
and enduring works for the promotion of 
their greatest glory. 

The great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
is represented here by its Department of 
Public Instruction, to do honor to one of 
the most eminent officers in its history. 
The Reformed Church, of which Dr. Higbee 
was a highly honored teacher, is here in 
the persons of a committee, sent by one of 
its Synods, to offer the willing tribute of its 
love to the life and character of one who 
did very much to advance its growth in the 
grace and knowledge of our Lord. And 
this congregation, of which our brother was 
sometime pastor, and in whose church he 
loved to worship, and this Christian com- 
munity, are here to manifest their abiding 
interest in the things for which he toiled 
and suffered while he lived in the flesh. 

But it does not belong to our office at this 
time to serve as the eulogist of Dr. Higbee, 
for there are others present who are better 
entitled, better qualified, and better prepared 
for this honorable and loving task. We 
are here to do nothing more than act as 
chairman of the committee appointed by the 
Synod of the Potomac to represent it on this 
occasion, and to conduct the religious ser- 
vices connected with these significant cere- 
monies This being the case, it would be 





discourteous to detain you longer, and hence 
we give place to those who have been 
chosen to speak to you under these solemn 
and thankful circumstances. We therefore 


respectfully invite your loving attention: 


to those who shall further and more fully 
address you. 


ADDRESS OF PROF. KERSCHNER. 


The Memorial address was then delivered 
by Prof. J. B. Kerschner, of Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, a gentleman to whom Dr. Higbee 
was warmly attached, of whom he often 
spoke, and whom he regarded as one of the 
finest scholars in the classics, the higher 
mathematics, German, Hebrew and general 
literature, that he had ever known. They 
were very intimately associated at Mercers- 
burg College for a number of years, and be- 
ing such men as they were, had learned to 
know each other well; and were, we think, 
able to rate each other truly in scholarly at- 
tainment and manhood worth and service. 


LOVE BUILT THE MONUMENT ! 


Love, although it may have something to 
do with most monuments, cannot be said to 
build many of them. Shall we call that 
love which has raised the grandly towering 
shaft that in the City of Washington pierces 
the ether, to the memory and honor of the 
Father of his Country? Was it love that 
built in the city of Liverpool that noble col- 
umn to England’s greatest seaman, the hero 
of Aboukir and Trafalgar? A little reflec- 
tion will show that many other motives 
have been active in both cases, and have 
far outweighed the sentiment of personal 
love, as we mean it in connection with the 
monument which we have this day dedi- 
cated. 

But whose love has raised this monu- 
ment? Ah! in this regard this monument 
is unique. The loving gifts, the tributes of 
affection of an almost innumerable host 
of school children, teachers, and officers 
throughout the great State of Pennsylvania 
are here enshrined in this memorial stone. 
From the wildly beautiful regions where 
the Delaware madly forces its way through 
mountain chains to the sea; from the places 
where incipient rivers gather in vast forests 
of pine to meet and start on their long pil- 
grimage to the Gulf; from a thousand val- 
leys and hills between ; from mountain side 
and plain; from great cities, towns and 
country school houses nestling on hillsides 
under the forests primeval; from every 
school district of the almost imperial Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, the little rills 
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of love, gathering into nobler streams, here 
at length have united and crystallized into 
a monument in memory of the man whom 
the teachers loved, a monument which shall 
outlast the ages, but not outlast his influ- 
ence. 

Through this town once rolled the tide of 
war. Over this very hill and all around it 
flashed its fire, and its thunders roared ; and 
we stand here almost within sight of all 
those gleaming monuments which a grateful 
people has raised to perpetuate the memory 
of those heroic men who were faithful unto 
death that the Union, and with it human 
liberty, might live. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

Peace to their ashes! Eternal remem- 
brance to their names! 

Fortunati omnes si quid mea carmina possunt* 

Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet aevo. 

Not for a moment, not for a single jot or 
tittle, would I detract from the glory of the 
chieftains who led the armies of their coun- 
try to victory, provided only and ever that 
they drew the sword for justice, liberty, re- 
ligion. As the world is, they have their 
place and necessity. When argument can 
go no further they bring the dispute toa 
final decision, thus clearing the way fora 
further advance of humanity in its develop- 
ment. It is with pleasure and elation of 
heart that we think of the justice, nay, the 
holiness of our government’s cause in the 
Civil War. It was the dying consolation of 
the greatest captain of that war that to the 
nation it was worth all it cost. 

But Peace hath her victories also, and will 
have them; and a tenderer and a purer 
glory rests upon the love-built monument. 
That whole sphere of military glory, of the 
pride, pomp and circumstance of war, is a 
diminishing and vanishing quantity. We 
fondly hope for the day, we work for it and 
believe in it, when the forts and fortresses 
and arsenals of the lands shall stand only as 
the monuments and relics of an age of hu- 
man history, at last and forever transcended, 
when Astrzea shall return, and war and 
slaughter vex the earth no more. Such an 
age and reign of justice and love is just the 
outcome of those high spiritual and ideal 
influences our departed teacher and friend 
loved and sought to exert, and with him all 





* Fortunate all! if my songs are of any avail, 
No day shall ever remove you from a mindful age. 
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those who, in their various ways, stations, 
and degrees, seek to make the kingdoms of 
this world the kingdom of our Lord and of 
his Christ. In this coming kingdom, the 
olive tree will flourish and the myrtle, but 
there will be no place for the bay-tree. 
Those great names who gathered their fame 
on bloody fields will be known there only so 
faras at the same time they knew how to 
wield the weapons of the Christian warfare ; 
of self-conquest, humility, and love. The 
spear will be turned into a pruning hook; 
but they that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars for ever and ever. 

This, the coming era, belongs to the 
teacher, whether he teach from the pulpit 
or at the desk. ‘‘ Coming events cast their 
shadows before;’’ the imperceptible yet 
deep and potent preparation is now going 
on, nor will the leaven lose its vitality ‘till 
the whole lump is leavened.’’ ‘‘Not by 
strength and might, but by my Spirit,’’ 
saith the Lord. Not more resistless is the 
momentum of the earth as it sweeps with 
awe-inspiring velocity round the sun, than 
is the onward movement of human history 
to the goal of its perfection. What an in- 
spiring, soul-satisfying vocation is that of 
the Christian minister and the Christian 
teacher. They know that they are in har- 
mony with the Moral Order of the Uni- 
verse. Their efforts and wishes are in line 
with the spiritual world, the will of God 
and the eternal decrees of His love. Nota 
good deed, not a loving word is lost, but it 
will repeat and multiply itself to all infinity. 
In the thankfulness of assured ultimate tri- 
umph, but with a sigh that it is long deferred, 
they close their eyes upon these earthly 
scenes, and enter upon that state which is 
‘far better,’’ where the individual spirit is 
perfected and made ready for its share 
and place in the great consummation of all 
things. This thought is applicable to all 
‘*co-laborers with God’’ of every rank and 
station, especially so to that eminent Minis- © 
ter, Educator and Scholar whose life and 
labors we this day recall. 

Nature endowed Dr. Higbee with many 
excellent gifts, which, however attained their 
full value only under the influence and 
guidance of qualities which were quite his 
own. Great strength of body and endur- 
ance, great intellectual gifts and memory, 
these are qualities valuable in themselves 
but without ethical import. Was it by acci- 
dent that the noble powers of his heart, 
mind, and body were made tributary to the 
service of Christianity? Who will maintain 
such a thesis! We stand here before a 
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great mystery, that of the inter-action and 
mingling of our own free-will with the will 
of God as revealed to us in the endowment 
of the individual and the leadings of His 
providence. The eventual outcome lay 
deep in his nature, and yet was not reached 
without due reflection, or rather, a consid- 
erable struggle. But we early find him re- 
solved to dedicate his life and his person to 
the service of God and the ministry of the 
word. He was drawn to it; it took up 
and satisfied his entire being. He was 
soon engrossed with the profound specula- 
tions which stirred the middle decades of 
this century ; and with an instinct for the 
truth, as it were, we find him in sympathy, 
not with the theological notions that ruled 
the time, but with the views which since 
that period have gradually leavened the 
theology of all the churches of the land. 
He stood in what was known as the Mer- 
cersburg Theology, which in its essence 
was simply a reaction aagainst Rationalism, 
in all its protean forms. It was an emi- 
nently ethical and practical movement, and 
its contents have been taken up not only 
into the life of the Reformed Church, but 
of all the churches. As a theologian he 
contributed many articles to the Mercers- 
burg Review; those on the Church Year, 
alas! an unfinished series, are among the 
best ever written on that subject. Indeed, 
he has done about all that can be done to 
unfold the relation of the pericopes to each 
other and to the Church Year in general. 
In the pastoral relation his ministry was 
an abundant success. His memory is dear 
to this day in the charges that he served. 
His sweet and charming nature//e, his sim- 
plicity of character, his unfailing sympathy 
and generosity, powerfully sustained the elo- 
quence of his preaching, attracting people 
to the truth and attaching them to his per- 
son. As senior pastor of the College 
Chapel in Mercersburg he exerted a still 
deeper and more lasting influence. Of this 
in all its aspects and effects others have so 
warmly and beautifully spoken that I could 
only repeat the facts after them. This 
church 1n the house, this congregation in 
the College, is the most efficient means ever 
devised for counteracting the numerous and 
serious evils which attach to college life— 
for guiding and assisting the young at a 
critical period of life to form a strong and 
dignified Christian character, for attuning 
the whole personality to an ideal standard. 
We will recall one feature of this pastorate. 
Several weeks before the close of the term, 
Dr. Higbee began to warn the students 
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against the dangers and sins which beset 
the end of the session. This note of warn- 
ing he renewed from time to time, with 
such success that the closings at Mercersburg 
College were the most orderly I have ever 
known. That this ministry was crowned by 
some most striking results is a well-attested 
fact. 

Among Dr. Higbee’s natural gifts wasa 
a fine zesthetic sense, a love for the beautiful 
in every form of its manifestation, which, 
strengthened and chastened by culture, gave 
color and tone to almost all that he did aad 
said. He had great aptitude for all the fine 
arts. He loved music dearly, and gradually 
acquired a fine and severe taste for classical 
and church music. One of his last utter- 
ances on this subject wis in an address to 
the Choral Union of this place, ‘to study 
German music, to try to catch its spirit, 
that the taste for the best may be awakened 
and strengthened.’’ Perhaps yet more keen 
was his interest in painting. It was inter- 
esting to see the anima naturaliter Chris- 
tiana manifest itself in his estimate of the 
relative adaptability of painting and sculp- 
ture to the expression of the Christian idea. 
Whether he could have formulated the 
grounds of his decided preference for paint- 
ing I know not, but he felt them in all their 
power. Many of his hearers can testify to 
the delight and instruction received from 
the lectures on zsthetics delivered in Mer- 
cersburg College. 

But the esthetic side of his nature re- 
vealed itself nowhere so powerfully as in 
Poetry. To this, as to a fountain of de- 
light, he always turned for refreshment and 
inspiration. It was as poetry that he loved 
and studied Homer and all the mighty mas- 
ters of classic song. It was not their phil- 
ology nor their mythology nor their the- 
ology, but their poetry, that rewarded years 
of labor devoted to the mastery of the 
classical languages. He began early to 
write poetry, and, although he never wrote 
copiously, he never abandoned it; the old 
spirit would ‘again come over him, and 
again he would strike the lyre. Little of 
what he wrote was meant for publication ; 
he sang as the bird sings and his song was 
all the reward he cared for. 

Although neither poet nor critic, I will 
express myself in regard to two of his pieces. 
His song beginning: ‘Morn that the 
lovers love:’’ has the genuine ring of lyric 
poetry: it is music itself in its numbers; 
the flight of thought is high, and admirably 
sustained. It is worthy of Burns’ best mo- 
ments. It will live. Would he had writ- 
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ten more in that strain! The hymn on the 
miracle of Cana almost succeeds where suc- 
cess seems to be impossible. It gives beau- 
tiful expression to the meaning of that most 
significant beginning of miracles. The 
flow of the measure is musical. But a di- 
dactic subject can not possibly admit of that 
lyric verve which naturally belongs to a per- 
fecthymn. It is the best hymn ever writ- 
ten on that miracle. But who has ever 
written a perfect hymn? Has Watts? No. 
Has Wesley? Perhaps. The thing is well- 
nigh impossible ! 

It was quite a habit with Dr. Higbee, 
when he felt called upon for an unusual ef- 
fort in the pulpit, after he had finished the 
preparation of his sermon to rest—gener- 
ally by lying down—with a volume of 
poetry. Thus he would read through some 
masterpiece of the poets, preferably a trag- 
edy of Shakespeare, to intone and refresh 
his mind. All the ornaments of oratory 
lent themselves easily to his style. Some of 
his earlier pulpit efforts are beautiful ex- 
amples of an ornate kind of oratory. But 
his manner of preaching gradually became 
more severe, though not less powerful. His 
eloquence was a virtue as over against an 
art. It was the eloquence of the deepest 
earnestness, of the purest sincerity. Self 
was lost in the theme he handled. His aim 
was the heart of the students, his means the 
truth. Whatever could assist him in this 
was used; all else he disdained. Thus all 
nature, the heavens above and the fair earth 
beneath, furnished him with illustrations and 
analogies; human history with all the sci- 
ences; the human heart with all its miser- 
able weaknesses and all its mysterious and 
illimitable aspirations, were laid under con- 
tribution to enrich and enforce the spiritual 
and ideal truths which he wished to en- 
throne in the hearts of his hearers. Add to 
this the fascinating personality and the ef- 
fects of a winning, genial way in social in- 
tercourse, and one may obtain a notion of 
the power which he exerted over the young. 
In his innumerable addresses to the teachers 
and directors of Pennsylvania, the same fer- 
vor, the same preference for the serious eth- 
ical and ideal sides of the matter treated of, 
would naturally show itself. 

_ That Dr. Higbee should manifest great 
interest in mere side-affairs, in routine, in 
methods, would surprise me very much. 
But that bis Superintendents and Directors 
be large-hearted and faithful, that the 
Teacher be such as becomes so high and 
Spiritual a calling, ss was a life-interest 
with him; while his fitness for his great 
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office was, that he could in all essentials be 


a leader and a pattern to them. His state- 
papers, conceived in the largest spirit and 
expressed in noble, forceful language, are 
models of their kind, and ornaments of the 
administrations to which they belong. 
That he succeeded in inspiring the teachers 
with new zeal and fidelity in their vocation 
and that he modified the whole system and 
spirit of the public schools to meet new de- 
mands and to avoid imminent dangers, is 
the merit of his administration. His reward 
was ample, the respect of all who can ap- 
preciate true manhood and power, the love 
of all the teachers, that attachment which 
feels his departure as a personal los’. This 
love has raised to him (but no less to itself 
also) an imperishable memento in the Me- 
morial Number of Zhe School Fournal, in 
the Memorial Volume, and in this monu- 
ment. That he could give himself to them, 
and that they could so comprehend and 
appreciate him indicate an ideal relation be- 
tween them, as honorable to them as it was 
creditable to him, in which, as in a good 
ground, every scholastic virtue and every 
pleasant quality could flourish. Happy the 
State that can muster a great army of 
teachers so apprehensive! that could place 
at its head a man who in all respects was 
facile princeps | 

That Dr. Higbee was one of the most 
generous and sympathizing of men all who 
knew him will testify. He was well aware 
of his powers, and yet was very modest. All 
his life he suffered from what is known as 
stage fright. The following fact illustrates 
his humility, but also something more. 
Some years ago he, in company with his 
friend G. visited Ithaca, New York. There, 
in conversation, the President of Cornell 
University asked him rather disdainfully : 
‘¢ What is the good of your one-horse col- 
leges anyhow?’’ The ready reply, season- 
able and effective, was: ‘‘ To furnish prop- 
erly prepared material for Cornell Univer- | 
sity.’’. Dr. Higbee had devoted much at- 
tention to the subject of education in all its 
phases, the good results of which are incor- 
porated in his administration of the schools 
of Pennsylvania. 

It is almost casually that Paul mentions 
the precept: ‘Be not overcome of evil ;”’ 
and yet its fulfilment involves the very per- 
fection of manhood and power. I am 
thankful that I feel able to testify to the 
fact that Dr. Higbee, with all his keen sus- 
ceptibility—was ‘‘ not overcome of evil.’’ 
How painfully he was tried few will ever 
know. These trials it seems could not be 
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spared to one so prominent in church and 
state. Accusing no one, with charity for 
all, I call attention to it only as a factor 
which combined with many others to form 
a character that, for its calm and gentle 
beauty, involuntarily reminds us of one of 
these lovely October days. ‘‘ Knowledge 
by suffering entereth’’—it is a thought as 
old as Job and Aéschylus, and felt of all who 
have ever had the duty and the sorrow to 
penetrate the depths of the human heart. 
The glorious Son of ‘God was perfected by 
suffering. The first law for those who will 
follow in his footsteps is ‘‘ Deny thyself and 
take up thy cross.”’ Pitiful is every minis- 
ter and every teacher who has not at least 
some notion of this wonderful law of life. 
Some of this suffering arises from our own 
faults and weaknesses: but suffering is ne- 
cessarily involved in the life of love. This 
is true of the love of friendship and of nat- 
ural affection, but more profoundly so of 
the sentiment of Christian love and sym- 
pathy. Hence the proverb, ‘‘ Liebe und 
letde /’’ MWHence the Prince of Love is the 


pattern of all who seek spiritual perfection 
in the realization of the idea of their being. 
But some one will say that so and so, men- 
tioning great names in the forum, the 


market, or the camp, were not so tried. 
Perhaps not. But were they the better for it ? 
—nearer to God? The profoundest ethicist 
of this century (1 mean Herbert) finds abso- 
lutely nothing good except the good-will; 
the deepest theologoumena find God to be 
pure will; and thus sacred and profane 
speculations confirm the declaration of 
Saint John, that God is Love, good-will. 
This connection between love and sorrow 
will be dissolved only in that world where 
sin can never enter, where every soul shall 
shine in the light of its own perfection. 
Hence though it was martyrdom for our 
friend we shed no tears, for it was but fora 
night, whereas the sweet fruits thereof are 
forever and ever. No thanks to those who 
thus tore his heart, but thanks be to Him 
who gave him the victory. 

Great as were Dr. Higbee’s intellectual 
gifts, his industry was yet greater. fie 
was a terrible worker, and in this regard he 
made severe demands on his pupils. If any 
one will recall the long list of studies, exe- 
cutive duties, sermons and articles which 
engaged his time and attention from 1864 
to the day that he was finally called off 
duty, he will see that nothing but a genius 
for labor would enable him to attend to 
them. His work-day lasted the whole year 
except when that tormenting malady, the 
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‘* hay fever,’’ compelled him to seek cooler 
latitudes. 

Thus Dr. Higbee devoted ideal talents to 
ideal aims with ideal fidelity. Let us see 
now what such a life is worth. First, let us 
regard it as an answer to another question 
often asked in different quarters: Is life 
worth the living? Has any God-fearing 
man, any minister worthy of his calling, 
any teacher who saw or cared to see the 
light of intelligence kindling in tke sweet 
and innocent eyes of the children—has 
such an one ever asked this question? It is 
possible only where thwarted selfishness has 
reduced the ethical (spiritual) nature to per- 
fect impotence. Until that be renewed, 
until the inner strife begin—the sword 
which the Saviour brought into the world— 
life is wo¢ worth the living, for it is a judg- 
ment upon him who lives, an obstacle in 
the way of others. But what is the worth 
of a life wel/ spent? For the departed 
spirit it is infinite and unutterable, the 
worth of the soul itself. God has made an 
inexpressible reward to follow such faithful- 
ness as its shadow. ‘‘I know not, oh! I 
know not, what joys awaitmethere. ‘‘Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” 
**It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
‘* Mark the perfect man and behold the up- 
right ; for the end of that man is feace.” 
(Ps. xxxvii. 37, cf. Job xiv. 20-22.) 

But we have not yet answered our ques- 
tion. What is such a life worth, to us, to 
his pupils, to the world at large? Such ar- 
dent devotion to all things true, beautiful 
and good is a weariness and a reproach to 
many men ; it is a continual reminder of in- 
terests neglected, and duties unfulfilled, of a 
glorious destiny unheeded and a birthright 
of infinite value sold for a mess of pottage. 
But to his friends and pupils, to all lovers of 
the cause he loved, to all ‘‘ co-laborers with 
God’’ in the training of souls for virtue and 
for Christ, this life speaks comfort, courage, 
and hope. As it is a silent protest against 
meanness, frivolity, selfishness, so it is also 
a joy, an inspiration, and a power. Friend- 
ship, with a deep feeling of personal loss, 
will exclaim : 

But, O the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone and never must return! 
and yet be able to give thanks for the many 
gifts and grea! grace bestowed on him who 
so beautifully finished so noble a career. 
‘* Life’s fitful fever over, he sleeps well.” 

This is 31st of October. This evening 
will be Hallowe’en !—a happy coincidence. 
Before we part let us go back together, 1D 
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memory or in imagination, to the Chapel and 
to chapel days, It is Hallowe’en, the vigil 
of All Saints Day. There will be service 
there this evening. The Chapel is lighted 
up. There are a few souls from the town. 
The little Chapel congregation is gathering. 
The students are here, all is quiet. A hymn 
is sung, a hymn of the Holy warfare or of 
the Saints’ rest. ‘* The Doctor’’ will preach 
this evening. What will he say to these 
young souls to-night? Will the advice he 
gives be such as of old Glaucus carried with 
him to the war?* (Il. vi, 208.) No! we 
have not come to the Aonion Mount, and 
the speech must be of the heavenlies to- 
night. And so it is; of the warfare with 
evil and with self; of those who win in it, 
and are crowned ; of the rest which is a new 
sphere of pure activity ; of the resurrection 
and the life eternal. All these themes are 
touched upon with power, because with 
love. A solemn stillness holds the house. 
The service is over. We part; but the ef- 
fect has not ceased to this hour. Time has 
only widened it and deepened it; and the 
gratitude of his pupils is a profounder feel- 
ing now than it was when they left the col- 
lege hall. Do you think it was a difficult 
thing to restrain the students from those ex- 
cesses which generally degrade this sweetly 
suggestive evening ? 

When he entered on a wider sphere of 
labor his influence was more extended, but 
was exerted on the same lines and to the 
same ultimate ends; so that I dare believe 
that this reminiscence of our friend’s life 
and labor will be understood by that great 
host of teachers over whose official relations 
he had the honor to preside. And when the 
lengthening shadows suggest the near ap- 
proach of that night in which no man can 
work, not without allusion to the noble life 
-and beautiful end of their chief will they 
breathe the heartfelt prayer: ‘‘ Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and may my last 
end be like his !”’ 


ADDRESS BY REV. MR, CARNAHAN, 


At the annual session of the Synod of the 
Potomac, lately held in Zion’s Reformed 
Church, Chambersburg, Pa., notice was 
given of the dedication of the monument 
erected by the Public Schools of Pennsylva- 
nia, in Emmitsburg. Md., in loving memory 
of Rev. E. E. Higbee, D. D., LL. D., late 





* aiéy apioretve Kal breipoyov Eupevar GAAwv, unde 
yévog matépwv aicxuvéivev. . . Always to be the 
bravest, and to be distinguished above others, and 
hot to disgrace the race of his ancestors.—Homer’s 
4liad, vi. 228-9. 
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| Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 


State of Pennsylvania. In response to this 
notice a committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of Revs. U. Henry Heilman, A. S., 
Weber, Samuel L. Whitmore, B. R. Carna- 
han, and Elder Jacob Heyser. 

As the representatives of this Synod, 
therefore, we have met with you this day to 
unite with you in paying tribute to the lov- 
ing memory of one beloved and honored by 
State and Church. Few are the men to 
whom such honor is accorded. It is very 
proper and right that we should unite in 
contributing to the memory of Dr. Higbee ; 
for by both was he called to fill positions of 
high trust and grave responsibility—posi- 
tions that required the highest order of in- 
tellectual endowment, together with integ- 
rity and uprightness of character. Not 
only was he called to fill these places of 
high distinction, but it is with just pride 
that we are able to bear testimony to the 
fact that he filled them with marked ability, 
and to the satisfaction of all. Yea, he 
transcended the most sanguine hopes and 
expectations of his nearest and dearest 
friends. This was accomplished, we must 
bear in mind, often in the face of persecu- 
tion, trials and sore afflictions—for want of 
proper appreciation of the man ; it was ac- 
complished, not only by reason of his re- 
markable intellectual endowments, but be- 
cause, of his fidelity—unwavering adherence 
to right and truth—by his untiring energy 
and zeal, and by integrity and uprightness 
of character, by his sterling qualities of head 
and heart. 

We apply advisedly to Dr. Higbee the 
words of the Psalmist, when we say that he 
was a man of integrity and uprightness. In 
the word ‘‘integrity’’ we see that other 
word ‘‘integer’’ from which integrity is 
derived. The text-book on arithmetic calls 
a whole number an inéeger. Integrity is 
the state of being an integer, which means 
wholeness, entireness, completeness. We. 
understand integrity of character to mean 
wholeness. The life is all of one piece. 
There is no complexity, doubleness, or 
brokenness of motive. The good man who 
can say, ‘‘ This one thing I do ”’ is a man of 
integrity and uprightness. 

Integrity may reduce a man to poverty ; 
but, left with a character untouched, he 
stands, like the giant oak after the storm 
has passed by, upright, with loosened soil 
into which to strike deeper its roots and 
thus fortify itself against succeeding storms. 
It was because of this uprightness of charac- 
ter that Dr. Higbee was able to offer such 
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heroic resistance to destructive influences 
and forces brought to bear upon him in the 
different positions he occupied in life, 
against which no ordinary character could 
possibly have stood. 

Dr. Higbee was a remarkable man— 
many sided—an all-around scholar. All 
who came into contact with him, or were 
associated with him, could not but be im- 
pressed with his intellectual brilliancy. He 
was endowed with more than ordinary 
powers of mind, and those he developed by 
earnest, faithful research. He was not sat- 
isfied with mere surface work. He aimed 
at perfection in everything. This developed 
in him, to a more than ordinary degree, the 
virtue of ‘‘ intellectual wakefulness and at- 
tentiveness’’—the power of concentration. 
Often did he say to us, when trying to make 
notes of his lectures: ‘‘ Young gentlemen, it 
is not my desire that you should get my 
language; but try to grasp the thought, and 
then clothe it in your own language. Such 
a course will cause you to /hink, and when- 
ever you know how to /Ain&, then you are 
well prepared for the active duties of life.’’ 

Dr. Higbee knew how to /hink, some- 
thing but few know. It was one of the 


principal intellectual virtues he possessed, 


and one he endeavored to impart to his 
students. Knowing how to think, he was 
able to take up and master one department 
of truth after another. Research in one de- 
partment of truth, for him, only opened up 
the way into another. The mastery of one 
created or developed an intellectual alert- 
ness and eagerness—a hungering and thirst- 
ing—for more. 

It may be said that he had no hobby— 
was not restricted to any one department of 
truth, as men generally are. He took a 
lively interest in everything pertaining to 
the whole realm of truth; ignoring no kind 
of knowledge; despising not the most hum- 
ble, lowly source from which it might be 
obtained. ll truth appealed to him, 
whether moral or spiritual, and all found 
him intellectually ready to receive; and 
having gained it he strove, in his own mod- 
est, unassuming way, to let it find in hima 
living witness. He knew how to acguire, 
and he knew, equally well, how to émpart 
to others. 

This was another marked feature of Dr. 
Higbee’s greatness. He was not only the 
possessor of a vast accumulation of intellec- 
tual wealth, but he knew how to make use 
He was not poor in manhood, as 
many are who possess much intellectual 
wealth. He was the possessor of an inex- 
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haustible fund of intellectual material; but 
there was in him something more to be ad- 
mired than his intellectual acquirements, 
He knew how to use them for wise and 
noble purposes, in a generous, noble, open- 
hearted way. You were never turned away 
empty. ‘‘There was in him much of that 
subtle and mysterious energy and force, 
which are the chief characteristics of the 
true scholar as distinguished from the mere 
man of information.’’ His personality per- 
vaded and interpenetrated every intellect- 
ual possession, so that when you came into 
contact with his intellect, you came into 
contact with the man. When you heard 
him speak, or teach, or preach, you could 
ngt help feeling that there proceeded from 
him some indefinable, mysterious force that 
drew you to the man and awakened in your 
soul new aspirations. ‘‘ He made the minds 
of his hearers his own, and led their wills 
into a captivity none cared to escape.’’ 
One left his presence with the desire and 
the will to act as he directed. To hear him 
once was only to awaken a desire to hear 
him again and again, and in every repeated 
contact of soul with soul one felt that virtue, 
indeed, went out of his personality, as some 
peculiar vitalizing and inspiring force. 

Dr. Higbee was a truly great man, and 
great was the influence he wielded. En- 
dowed as he was with the qualities we have 
mentioned, blessed with an indomitable will, 
we would naturally expect him to be a man 
just such as he was—full of energy,of intense 
and constant activity, doing whatever his 
hands found to do, with all his might, in 
season and out of season. 

He was not only a great man, but, best of 
all, he was a good man, tender and loving. 
Prophecies shall fail; tongues shall cease ; 
knowledge shall vanish away; but love 
never faileth. This is the one everlasting 
thing, therefore the greatest. ‘It is the 
source of all that is good, the greatest mo- 
tive-power in the universe ; the fountain of 
all knowing and all doing.’’ 

Is it any wonder that he was great? 
Great he was by nature. Great because 
love preponderated, Great, because love 
overshadowed all, was the constraining 
force of his life—the ruling power. Love 
made him a preacher of the ‘‘ unsearchable 
riches of Christ ;’’ an orator whose heaven- 
born eloquence stirred the hearts of men 
everywhere. 

He was a born preacher, teacher, and ora- 
tor. He has not to-day his equal in the 
Reformed Church of our land. There is 
no tongue so eloquent as was his to pro- 
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claim in public eulogy his many virtues and 
talents. He at times expressed more in 
his graceful and forcible gesture than words 
could possibly express: a wave of his hand 
would give meaning and add wonderful 
force to some deep and pregnant thought, 
clothed in the most beautiful language. He 
had all the powers of a sensationalist, but he 
never descended to the low tricks of the 
trade for the sake of the effect. His elo- 
quence was the eloquence of truth—the 
message of God spoken through His servant 
with telling effect. 

Well, indeed, could we, as we stood in 
front of the life-size picture of Dr. Higbee, 
in the old College Chapel several weeks ago, 
say, ‘‘ Doctor,can you not speak to us as 
you did years ago!’’ What thoughts flashed 
through our minds as we stood with feelings 
of deepest reverence before the picture of 
the man who spake to us in times gone by 
as never man spake. There in this chapel 
we felt the peculiar vitalizing and awaken- 
ing energy of theman. There guilt and hy- 
pocrisy trembled before him, and hid their 
heads for very shame. There sin was un- 
masked and its ugly countenance laid bare 
that all might behold the horrid purpose 
written thereon. His was the voice to 
awaken, to convict, and drive to penitent 
prayer. There it was when his soul, all 
aglow with love, sent forth its food of most 
touching eloquence, that we came to feel the 
power of the man, and the influence of 
God’s love, and were moved to hate evil 
and longed for better things. Then were 
we led to the feet of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, to learn of Him. 

By the Synod of the Potomac, of which 
he was for years a member, Dr. Higbee was 
always recognized as one of its bright lights 
—a leading spirit. The Church, the Body 


- of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Mother of us 


all, was near and dear to him. 
“T love Thy Church, O God!” 


was no formal, meaningless expression 
for him. Loving the church, he took a 
lively interest in everything that pertained 
to her welfare. He laid great stress on her 
inner purity, guarded well her Christocentric 
teachings, and rejoiced in her prosperity 


and growth. His voice was, therefore, 
often heard in the deliberations of the 
Synod, and when he rose to speak silence 
prevailed, and every ear was attentive to 
hear his words of wisdom. 

When there was work to be done that re- 
quired matured scholarship, the Synod knew 
who was able for the task. His faithfulness 





in the discharge of every duty imposed upon 
him was known to all his co-laborers. He 
disdained _ superficial investigation, but 
would delve and investigate until he had at- 
tained the profoundest knowledge of the 
subject- under consideration. ‘‘ Hymns for 
the Reformed Church’’ is the result of his 
excellent study of the Church Year, on 
which the collection was to be based. 

But time will not permit us to say more 
concerning this great and good man. The 
Reformed Church unites with the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania this day in paying 
loving tribute to the memory of Elnathan 
Elisha Higbee, D. D., LL. D., ‘‘A preacher 
of righteousness and friend of humanity ; 
in manhood foremost among scholars and 
teachers. An eloquent orator, a wise coun- 
selor, a modest man, who at his death, it 
has been well said, was probably the most 
widely beloved man in Pennsylvania.’’ 

We unite as State and Church in lament- 
ing our loss. ‘‘In him we feel the Church 
militant has sustained the loss of an eminent 
minister, teacher, and devoted son; the 
State a loyal and patriotic citizen; the 
schools of both State and Church a most 
devoted, intelligent and energetic in- 
structor.’’ 

Our loss is his eternal gain. 


ADDRESS OF COUNTY SUPT. BRECHT. 


The following address was by County 
Supt. M. J. Brecht, of Lancaster county, 
Secretary of the Memorial Committee : 

Dr. Higbee was a popular State official of 
extraordinary power. At the time of his 
appointment to the office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, he was practically a 
stranger to the great majority of our public 
school men. His name had not been asso- 
ciated with any event in building up and 
expanding our system of general education. 
Very few of the men who were then active 
in educational affairs had any personal 
knowledge of the man and his attainments. 
In his immediate locality and throughout 
the membership of his Church he was recog- 
nized as an educator of exceptional power. 
But,upon the whole, this knowledge was con- 
fined to a limited field, while the mass of our 
people knew little or nothing about the 
man. When his appointment was an- 
nounced, therefore, it naturally led to specu- 
lation of various kinds as to the wisdom of 
the choice. It did not seem within the 
limit of one man’s power to enter so wide 
and responsible a field, crowded with so 
many details, and to be able, without some 
previous training in the work, to grasp the 
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great problems presented and to dispose of 
them intelligently. A trial however was 
about to be made. The new man received 
his commission, entered upon the duties of 
his office, and modestly awaited an oppor- 
tunity to be tested. There was no flourish of 
trumpets to announce the new administra- 
tion. 

The jar that some feared would be given 
to the school machinery did not occur; on 
the contrary, it gradually became manifest 
that the whole machinery from centre to 
circumference was instinct with a new 
rhythm that was at once pleasing and invig- 
orating. This first impression spread and 
in a short time broadened into a feeling of 
confidence, and finally into universal ad- 
miration for the man who could prove him- 
self possessed of such signal ability. 

With that innate modesty, so character- 
istic of Dr. Higbee, he made no effort nor 
sought opportunity to bring himself into 
prominence or to gain public favor through 
display of official power. He believed that 
the usefulness of an official must be deter- 
mined upon another and a different basis, 
viz., the intrinsic merits of the man. In all 
his relations and teachings, in public and 
private life, he never lost an opportunity to 
impress by direct assertion or pointed illus- 
tration the significant fact that the ideal in 
all places of business and responsibility 
should be the worth of the man, and not 
the skill or diplomacy of a gifted intellect. 
It was substantially in this faith that he en- 
tered upon his new field of responsibility. 
There was no trace of anxiety to win a name 
ip a day, no spark of ambition to gain the 
fulsome praise of other men, no dream to 
earn distinction or fame. It was simply 
plain duty to be discharged without fear 
or favor, in the simple and straightforward 
manner that always distingnishes the sincere 
man. 

When in contact with men Dr. Higbee 
would be sure to win them. It was even so 
when State Superintendent. Without any 
conscious effort upon his part to influence 
persons, he seldom met with them as neigh- 
bor, citizen or official that he did not leave 
them his enthusiastic admirers or staunch 
friends. The secret of it probably lay in his 
genial, charming personality and in his un- 
disguised reverence for truth. Sincere to 
the verge of abruptness, courageous, yet 
modest to the extent of silence when no is- 
sue was at stake, he possessed a young, sym- 
pathetic heart and an intellect so masterful 
and vigorous that it seemed to have such in- 
tuitive grasp of men and things as enabled 
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him to probe at a glance the vital point in 
almost every question at issue. Perhaps the 
elements in his broad and many-sided cul- 
ture that first attracted the attention of those 
under him as State Superintendent, and 
which gave him high rank as an official and 
as a man of extraordinary power, were his 
sincerity of purpose, his vigorous intellect, 
and his sunny temperament. 

Before he had completed the first year of 
his term of office, and before he had been 
fully in touch with the system under his con- 
trol, he was receiving words of approval in 
unstinted terms, for his open reverence for 
truth. He stood frankly before the world 
as a champion of truth and right, and asa 
foeman who directed his blows against shams 
and falsehood in unmeasured terms. The 
profession felt when listening to him that 
his one controlling purpose was to elevate 
the teacher’s work, not through the chilling 
current of adverse criticism, but by a sincer- 
ity of munner that would open the heart to 
a conception of higher ideals. A few of his 
magical sentences would be sufficient to show 
that if work is to be improved we must be- 
gin with the workman—if schools are to be 
made better we must begin, not with mech- 
anism and legislation, but with the training 
and character of the teacher. In his own 
words it must be ‘‘ soul speaking to soul, 
deep answering to deep;’’ and hence the 
central idea in his teaching, the point which 
he emphasized above all others, was the child 
with its tender affection, its plastic mind 
and its marvelous possibilities. There was not 
a theme upon which he dwelt more frequently 
and with more eloquence than this; and the 
sincerity of his manner upon all occasions 
started new currents of thought throughout 
the whole system that was under his super- 
vision. His earnestness, supported by a 
warm personal magnetism, gave effect to all 
his official acts and naturally imparted to 
the whole system—both men and schools—a 
buoyant and vitalizing energy. 

In addition to a vast fund of information 
he had a mature knowledge of men, and 
wonderful analytic power to strip a subject 
of all extraneous matter and seize upon the 
general principle therein embodied. It was 
only when he found the substance of 
things, the essence of knowledge, that he 
was satisfied. He examined a subject upon 
its own merits, and while not disposed to ig- 
nore the value of relations or environment, 
yet, when discussing a proposition, he seemed 
to see at once its truth or fallacy, and how 
to shape or adapt his argument to overcome 
the difficulties in the way. It was this 
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power that enabled him in so short a time 
to grasp the essentials in a great and rather 
complex system of education, and to know 
how to deal with them so as to encourage 
its present and promote its future needs and 
requirements. Theories of education did 
not perplex him; the application of old 
ideas and methods to meet the demands of 
change and growth did not seem to trouble 
him much, for he had the rare gift of mind 
to point out the heresy of the one, and re- 
move the difficulty in the way of the other, 
in such prompt decisive manner that he 
commanded the respect if not the admira- 
tion of even those who were not in full sym- 
patby with him. 

So well established was his reputation in 
the way of exploding all kinds of sophistry 
in education that, at least upon two occas- 
ions recently, when there seemed to be more 
sound than sense, we heard the wish expres- 
sed by a number that we might again have 
Dr. Higbee with us to point out the ‘‘ man 
of straw’’ in the specious argument. At an 
educational meeting a few years ago, as we 
recall it, quite a forcible address was made 
to show the importance of an industrial edu- 
cation in our modern life. The line of 
argument seemed clear and sound. All 
apparently accepted the conclusions of 
the speaker. 

At the close of hls remarks Dr. Higbee was 
invited to say a few words, and, with that 
courtesy which always distinguished him, he 
made application of a few fundamental truths 
known and admitted by all of us, that com- 
pletely upset the reasoning in the industrial 
address, and impressed upon us all in such 
manner that it can never be forgotten, the 
great gulf fixed between education in its 
higher spiritual sense and education for the 
mere business pursuits of life. 

As aman Dr. Higbee possessed rare per- 
sonal qualities. The warm grasp of the 
hand and the welcome light in his eye when 
you met him made you feel immediately at 
home with him. . His daily walk in life was 
a beautiful example of the sunny disposition 
and sublime faith of the truly good man. 
He scattered the seeds of the beautiful all 
about him. Children liked to talk with 
him, and all who knew him loved him and 
spoke in his praise. Though he was great 
in intellect, though he took high rank as an 
official, though he was a teacher divinely 
commissioned, yet as a man he was greater 
than in each and all of these various capaci- 
ties. 

And such a man he aimed to be, wished 
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whole life were directed to set before men 
a high ideal of manhood, and to impress the 
grand democratic truth that to be a man is 
greater and better than to be prince or king. 

When the news flashed over the State on 
that sad December day that Dr. Higbee was 
stricken at the post of duty, a sorrowful 
gloom fell upon the schools. In the hours 
of anxious suspense prayers from thousands 
of loving hearts were offered that his life 
might be spared; but in the wisdom of Prov- 
idence the translation was consummated, 
and Dr. Higbee was ushered into the life 
beyond. When all that was mortal of this 
good man had been consigned to its last 
resting: place, there were those who thought 
some action should be taken by the schools 
that would insure fitting recognition of his 
great services. The suggestion met with 
favor from all parts of the State. Teachers, 
school officers and many citizens, wrote to 
encourage the matter. Some of them be- 
came quite enthusiastic. It seemed to take 
the form of a spontaneous call from all parts 
of the Commonwealth. A plan was sub- 
mitted, put into effect, and ten thousand of 
the youth of our great State offered tributes 
of loving memory to their departed State 
Superintendent. 

The granite monument erected over the 
spot where the remains of Dr. Higbee re- 
pose is a part of that memorial. We have 
met to-day to dedicate it in a fitting man- 
ner. As the years roll on it will perish, but 
the brilliant parts of the man whom it is in- 
tended to honor will, so long as the mem- 
ory of man shall last, remain a perennial 
spring to gladden the hearts of men. The 
‘¢Old Keystone’’ offers this loving tribute 
from her children to one of her gifted men 
in a spirit of affectionate pride, and she is 
flattered to believe that in bringing this high 
pledge of esteem within the borders of an- 
other State, it will hasten the day when 
State lines in education will be obliterated, 
and the whole country enjoy, as Dr. Higbee 
often wished it might, one grand system of 
popular education. 

Another portion of the memorial has been 
dedicated to ourschool rooms. In the form 
of a fine portrait, suitably framed, the good 
face of Dr. Higbee smiles upon thousands 
of our children in Pennsylvania, and helps 
to inspire them with true ideas of life. To 
the teacher upon whose work his eye seems 
ever to rest, he repeats the eloquent words 
of the Master which he so often quoted in 
his life-time: ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such 


to be, labored to be. His words and his | is the kingdom of Heaven.’’ 








ADDRESS BY MR. HEYSER. 


Mr. Jacob Heyser, of the Department of 
Public Instruction, theu spoke as follows : 

One of the enjoyments of the later years 
of life is the companionship of those who 
have made up the list of our friends during 
our maturity. In the familiar intercourse of 
every-day life, to meet them and with them 
to recall the varied experiences of the past, 
to note the incidents, grave and gay, of the 
passing time, and to give and receive hearty 
counsel, these are among our most cherished 
pleasures. We do not lose such friends, 
although they may have passed from us into 
the better world. We cherish the memory 
of their persons, of their dispositions, of the 
effect our intercourse with them has had 
upon our lives. We feel a most keen sense 
of loss, when such a friend is taken out of 
our circle ; but, the first shock and distress 
of separation over, we soon begin to regard 
him as present, as still forming a part of our 
life, our mutual affection and sympathy un- 
broken and unchanged. Such are to-day 
the feelings which I experience. I know 
that in person my dear friend is not here, 
but I feel truly in communion with his 
spirit. I count myself happy in having for 
more than twenty-five years enjoyed the 
friendship and confidence of my brother. 

Dr. Higbee was a man who formed strong 
attachments. He took his friend to his 
heart, and always had time to give him such 
attention as strengthened the bond. He 
gave no half-hearted confidence ; when he 
gave, he did so without stint. His life was 
always an earnest and active one. Roaming 
through the fields of science, history, philos- 
ophy, ethics, and literature, he had gleaned 
an extensive and varied store of information. 
Nor did he selfishly guard his treasure. It 
was his delight to gather around him a circle 
of friends and to hold hours of interchange 
of views on current topics. In these little 
meetings he was most happy in imparting 
information, and in awakening enthusiasm 
for all that pertains to man’s higher life. 
Doubtless, there are many here who have 
had such times of edifying intercourse with 
him. It was in this way that he made his 
strong personality felt among the school 
Superintendents of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. I have never met a Superintendent 
who had been much in his society, who did 
not express his thankfulness for the privi- 
lege of having been present at some of these 
__ little informal lectures. In many a school 


house through Pennsylvania his portrait 
hangs, and brings to the memory of teachers 
and pupils the power of his precepts. 
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It was observed that when the subject of 
methods of instruction was discussed, he 
always accorded the highest place to such 
ways of teaching as are best calculated to 
reach the soul, and to delevop the noblest 
type of character. In an age like ours, 
when so much stress is laid upon 
‘* method,’’—when schemes for teaching all 
the ‘‘ branches’’ are multiplied ad snfinitum, 
and aids and illustrations abound, until the 
avenues of direct communication between 
the souls of teacher and taught are in 
danger of being well-nigh choked up by the 
rubbish of systems, such words of exhorta- 
tin as he was wont to utter on the Institute 
platforms of Pennsylvania came like wafts 
of.pure air from some high table-land. 
Many a toiling and perplexed teacher has 
gone home, consciously or unconsciously, 
lifted up and strengthened by his magnetic 
influence ; many a village or country school 
is to-day the better through him. Who 
shall calculate the extent of his influence ? 
Who shall measure its stream, flowing on- 
ward into eternity? Or shall any say that 
that mission was beneath one on whom 
hands had been laid in holy ordination ; 
His sacred ministry he had never forgot. 
Every position in life was for him a pulpit 
from which to preach Christ. His life is 
not only a memory, precious to-day to us, 
his friends; under God, it was and still is, 
in the deepest sense, a power for good in 
the world. 

He who has lived such a life that, in the 
exercise of his powers and faith he has 
touched some other life and lifted it toward 
the Infinite One, has strengthened it and 
pointed to higher purpose and _ inspired 
holier desires, has surely accomplished a 
good mission. Such a mission I believe 
our departed brother filled. His life most 
truly exhibited the spiritual and ideal side 
of human living. The highest tribute I can 
pay to the memory of Dr. Higbee is that I 
can truly say my life has been the better, 
and more devoted to duty, from my com- 
panionship with him. 

ADDRESS BY MR. MCCASKEY. 


The following is the address made by 
Mr. J. P. McCaskey, chairman of the Dr. 
Higbee Memorial Committee: 

‘*It is said that Queen Victoria once pre- 
sented herself before the keeper of the 
Treasure Chamber in Windsor Castle with a 
request for the richer of the two small cas- 
kets in his custody, made each of one solid 
crystal, exquisite in workmanship and very 
costly. Selecting the richer and finer of the 
two, she drew from her pocket a copy of the 
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Bible and locked it in the casket, which was 
then returned to its place, richer than ever 
for the new treasure it contained. The 
Bible stored in that shrine was General 
Gordon’s. It had been his daily support 
and solace, and was with him at Khartoum. 
It was worn and marked with the thousand 
notes of daily use and daily study, which 
indicated the relation of its hero-owner to 
it, and what it had been to him. We give 
the story as we have heard it. Treat it as 
we will, as parable or as history, it is a strik- 
ing illustration of what gives supreme value 
to the Bible and of its true relation to men. 
It was not a new copy of the Scriptures, 
fresh, unsoiled and unused, that was thus 
royally set; it was not selected for the beauty 
of the binding, the richness of the material, 
or the excellence of the workmanship. It 
was chosen because it had once borne the 
relation it did toa heroic life. It had helped 
to create that life, to raise it high, to make 
it pure and strong, to fill it with faith and 
light and hope. The queen’s act was the 
commemoration of a great victory and a 
great service, the greatest service that can 
be rendered to a man in helping him to de- 
velop his character, to be what he is made 
to be, and to do what he is made to do. 
This is the place the Bible holds in the his- 
tory of the nations which have loved it and 
lived by it. This is the place it is destined 
to hold in the life of the race redeemed. Re- 
deemed and sanctified humanity is to be the 
crystal shrine of the well-used Bible, which 
will have guided, supported and inspired it 
through the long years of its warfare.’’ 

In this striking paragraph we have no less 
the secret of Dr. Higbee’s rare life than that 
of General Gordon’s; the secret, too, of that 
extraordinary devotion with which each of 
these unselfish men inspired those who came 
most within the sphere of his personal in- 
fluence. They drank each of the sweet water 
of life from that fountain of which the Man 
of Galilee spoke to the woman of Samaria 
—drank, while life lasted, deep draughts to 
slake immortal thirst. It was antidote to 
poison, quiet calm in tumult, surcease to 
pain and human sorrow. It auickened and 
made pure for them the life of joy, and love, 
and hope ; and despair was buried in a grave 
beyond the dream of resurrection. This one 
book! its product when at their best, the 
finest, strongest, sweetest souls of whom 
history makes any record. Dr. Higbee’s 
Bible is worthy its crystal casket by the 
side of that of the heroic Gordon—for it 
had full as great moulding influence upon 
his life and character, and he was even 





more its reverent, learned, and enthusiastic 
student. 

We meet to-day to pay homage toa king, 
who wore the crown by divine right in the 
realm of the intellect, in the empire of the 
heart; and for us he wears it still. Is he 
with us now, conscious of what we do and 
say in this church whose walls have so often 
echoed to his earnest words of counsel and 
encouragement? It may be so. We have 
such faith in the beautiful angel-lore of the 
Bible, and such confidence in the doctrine 
of the immortality of those who are alike 
wise and good, that it would neither surprise 
nor disturb us to know that Dr. Higbee 
were in our midst to-day. We greet him 
through the veil. If this be idle dreaming, 
what means the creed of universal Christen- 
dom which declares, ‘‘I believe in the Com- 
munion of Saints?’’ Saints! Certainly 
not perfect people in this life, for of such 
there are none—nor perfect, it may be, in 
the next, else how the ever-onward growth in 
knowledge, grace, and wisdom of which we 
fondly dream—but those whose lives are now 
or have been, in former ages, devoted to good 
works—dealing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly in the way that God has 
appointed, until it has become the glad way 
of Eternal Life. Hear the teaching of the 
Church in this prayer from the Communion 
Service: ‘*We praise Thee for the fellow- 
ship of patriarchs and prophets, apostles and 
martyrs, and the whole glorious company of 
the redeemed of all ages who have died in 
the Lord and now live with Him for ever- 
more. We give thanks unto Thee for thy 
great grace and many gifts bestowed in 
those who have thus gone before us in the 
way of salvation, and by whom we are now 
compassed about in our Christian course, as 
a cloud of witnesses looking down upon us 
from the heavenly world. Enable us to fol- 
low their faith, that we may enter at death 
into their joy.’’ To-morrow will be that 
inspiring day in the Church Calendar known 
as *‘ All Saints,’’ which commemorates this 
mystic communion of the living and the 
dead, in all ages of the Church, in which Dr. 
Higbee believed so implicitly and of which 
he spoke so eloquently. Do we have faith 
in the verity of this teaching? or is it for us 
but a form of idle words? We greet him 
through the veil. 

‘¢Why crown whom Zeus hath crowned in 
soul before?’’ We crown him for the love 
we bear him—for the good of those who 
knew him and yet did not know him—for 
the good of the State and of those who shall 
come after him. The world is benefited by 
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high honor shown to its great and heautiful 
characters. The story of such lives makes 
deep and lasting impression through what it 
tells of good intent and high endeavor. 
State Supt. Waller, after visiting Institutes 
in every part of the State during the last 
three months of 1890, writes: ‘‘ The more 
I see of the results of the Memorial move- 
ment, the more important does it appear. 
You have made Dr. Higbee far better 
known in many quarters than he was when 
living, and, by leading to a money invest- 
ment, you have induced many to contem- 
plate a lofty character to their lasting bene- 
fit. In other words your work has been in- 
finitely more than merely a loving tribute, an 
expression of the heart; it has been strictly 
educational in the truest sense.’’ 

Some one has said, ‘‘ The greatest gift 
a hero leaves his race is to have been a 
hero.’’ So the richest boon a great good 
man confers upon his kind is to have been 
such a man, with all the radiant warmth and 
light and comfort and joy that genuine 
goodness has to give. And when such a man 
is known, in whom, however deep we dig, 
the ore of worth is found, not self but other 
and better things; whom, as we come into 
closer acquaintance with him, we learn to 
trust as implicitly as we do a law of nature; 
with whom to be brought into contact is al- 
ways an intellectual stimulus, whether there 
be a thousand hearers or but one; who at 
the age of sixty wears the smile of twenty; 
in whose eyes beams the glad light of the 
Delectable Mountains, and whose brave 
heart is sweetened to the core by lapse of 
passing years; guileless and chivalrous; a 
lover of sun and stars, of clouds and flowers, 
of birds and men; an enthusiastic student 
of nature and inspiration; of God’s work 
everywhere about him, and of man’s work 
in the long ages of civilization and barbar- 
ism; whose wide view far outspans the hori- 
zon of ordinary thinkers; and whose gentle 
soul is lovely because pure and good,—with 
advancing age gradually losing strength and 
fire but never the rare charm of tenderness, 
and growing worn and weary, until the sud- 
den shadow falls that shuts him from our 
sight and gives’ the welcome slumber whose 
waking is to youth immortal—when such a 
man is known to the few the story of his 
life may be made an inspiration to the 
many. In Dr. Higbee, we have all known 
one such man ; and it was rare good fortune 
for me to go to schoul to him at fifteen and 
at fifty, the best years the last. 

Dr. Higbee came strangely out of the 
unknown upon the public school life of 
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Pennsylvania, and he went even more 
strangely into the unknown, after having 
companied with us all for a brief eight years 
and more. Within those few years he had 
come to be universally beloved and honored, 
and at the time of his death he was. as I 
firmly believe, the one man best and most 
widely beloved among all the five million 
people of our State. The story of that com- 
ing and of that going will bea tradition of our 
educational history for all the time to come. 
Strange, indeed, are the ways of Providence, 
and ‘‘ past finding out!’’ It is true that he 
had for many years been a citizen of Penn- 
sylvania, and in the Reformed Church to 
which he belonged was everywhere known; 
but with the general school work of the 
State he had not been in contact in any way 
since leaving the Lancaster High School 
nearly thirty years before. Dr. Wicker- 
sham, who had been State Superintendent 
for fifteen years, and who thought he knew 
almost every teacher of reputation in Penn- 
sylvania, said that he had ‘ never heard of 
Dr. Higbee,’’—the man who was so soon to 
take rank as the finest scholar and ablest 
teacher of them all, if we may trust the ex- 
traordinary Memorial Volume which was 
published shortly after his death. As was 
natural, he urged Governor Hoyt to appoint 
a man in some way identified with the pub- 
lic schools, and protested earnestly against 
the choice of one so unknown to them as 
Dr. Higbee. But the Governor had such 
unqualified endorsement of this man from 
Hon. John Stewart, Hon. John Cessna, and 
other men of scholarship in whose judgment 
he had confidence, that he requested a per- 
sonal interview—and this decided the ap- 
pointment. 

As he was leaving the Executive Cham- 
ber, the Governor called after him, ‘‘ By 
the way, Dr. Higbee, I forgot to ask your 
politics.’” ‘I’m a Republican,’ the Doc- 
tor replied. ‘‘Glad of it,’’ said the Gover- 
nor, ‘‘though I meant to appoint you all the 
same if you were a Democrat’’ Some 
weeks since at Bedford Mr. Cessna told me 
that one day in Philadelphia, nearly a year 
after the appointment, the Governor jumped 
from a street car and hurried over to the 
pavement to halt him and thank him for the 
urgent effort he had made in the interest of 
Dr. Higbee, saying that he thought he had 
the very best man in Pennsylvania for the 
head of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Governor Hoyt is a man of fine 
scholarship, excellent judgment, and very 
wide acquaintance with men in all ranks 
of life. There are many in Pennsylvania 
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who, without knowledge of this opinion, 
have put their own thought into precisely 
the same form of words. 

‘‘Our Directors should use every en- 
deavor to give to the schools such generous 
support as to invite the very ablest teachers 
to continue in the work; for, however com- 
plete our system may be and however skill- 
fully arranged our appliances and methods, 
without the presence of earnest and thor- 
oughly qualified living men—without the 
moulding power of their characters and lives 
upon our children—soul speaking to soul— 
deep answering to deep—with a voice infi 
nitely more profound and mightier than any 
written book—the work must fail, and the 
money be virtually thrown away. It is not 
economy to withhold when results more 
than equivalent are endangered. It is not 
extravagance when the good sought after 
overbalances the sacrifices made to reach it. 
Exitus acta probat.”’ 

It is the familiar voice of Dr. Higbee, 
and in these words he sounds the key-note 
of his wise policy of school administration. 
As to the results of his work, we quote from 
the annual report of his successor in office. 
Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., aman fully competent 
to express an opinion: 


One of the last official acts of the late Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, was the completion of his report for the 
year ending June 3, 1889. He was stricken 
with paralysis on Tuesday, December Io, at 
Mifflintown, while attending the annual teach- 
ers’ institute, and passed to his reward on high, 
December 13, 1889. Dr. Higbee was appointed 
to the office April 1, 1881; reappointed in 1885, 
and again reappointed in 1889. 

In his death the Commonwealth sustained the 
loss of an officer who adorned his chair by his 
unimpeachable integrity, by his remarkable 
discernment, by his courage, born of clear and 
strong conviction, by his affability, by his great 
learning, by his poetic nature and culture, and 
by his tireless energy in the discharge of duty. 

The value of the service rendered to the 
cause of public instruction in Pennsylvania by 
Dr. Higbee cannot be accurately estimated. 
He aroused the people to an earnest support of 
the public schools. While he was’in office 
twenty per cent was added to the minimum 
legal school term; the sum annually expended 
upon school buildings was doubled ; the amount 
of annual legislative appropriation was doubled; 
and the total yearly expenditure was brought 
up to the great sum of twelve millions of dol- 
lars. Remarkable as are these results, Dr. 
Higbee’s work was greatest in the exercise of 
that influence upon superintendents, directors, 
teachers, and their pupils, which eludes the sta- 
tistician, in correcting and elevating ideals of 
real scholarship, of the work of the teacher, and 
of exalted Christian character. His memory 
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will long be cherished in the hearts of the 
friends of public instruction. 

Three things Dr. Higbee did for the 
schools of Pennsylvania: One, educational 
in the highest sense, whose value can be 
best appreciated only by the minority, in 
that he taught a more reverent attitude to- 
wards the immortal work of training the 
young, for with him the outcome for Eter- 
nity was always near to the life and move- 
ment of Time. He put into the minds of 
thoughtful men and women everywhere in 
the State higher ideals of intellectual and 
moral attainment, for in himself he stood— 
unconsciously but none the less truly—an 
embodiment of the highest type of unselfish 
Christian manhood, and a splendid ideal 
realized of that generous scholarship which 
is at home everywhere in history and rich 
in the best treasure of all the ages. Thus he 
was, during the years of the administration 
of his high office, an inspiration to thousands, 
who learned to love no less than to revere, 
and who are themselves centres of influence 
more helpful because of quick soul-contact 
with the thought and life of Dr. Higbee. 

Again, his unerring practical sense recog- 
nized the fact that while the majority of 
men could not see the higher truth as he 
saw it, all could appreciate the value of in- 
creased funds in the treasury of the school 
district. He addressed himself early to the 
question of ways and means, as well as to 
the education of school officers that they 
might see aright the duty before them. He 
recognized the one line of increased State 
appropriations as the most promising and 
most prompt to relieve the urgency of the 
demand for better work in the schools. 
For a period of ten years no advance had 
been made upon the State appropriation, 
and unless the State were educated to see 
this matter in its true bearings, he saw that 
none was likely to be secured for an in- 
definite period. ‘Therefore to the import- 
ant work of educating the State in this 
direction he addressed himself with enthus- 
iasm. In season and out of season he urged 
the increase of this appropriation. From 
the Delaware to the Ohio he preached it, 
year after year, from the Institute platform 
and elsewhere, until directors, teachers, 
patrons and legislators everywhere, began 
to look into the question, and, admitting the 
force of his argument and the correctness of 
his figures, were ready to demand with him 
the increase that might as readily have been 
granted years before, and that, but for him 
and those who toiled with him, might not 
have been obtained for years to come. 
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It was six years before he succeeded in 
securing an advance upon the million dol- 
lars per year named in the Constitution of 
1873. A half million was then added. 
Once the break had been made, the increase 
came of its own momentum. In 1889 he 
got two millions more easily than a million 
and a half from the preceding Legislature ; 
and like the rush of waters as the current 
grows in depth and power comes the mag- 
nificent appropriation of $5,000,000 by the 
Legislature of 1891. For this increase of 
the State appropriation beyond the million 
dollars named in the State Constitution, 
more credit is due to Dr. Higbee than to 
anv other man, living or dead. His good 
work here is felt in every school district in 
Pennsylvania, and every school is here his 
debtor. 

Let me illustrate with a few figures from 
the official records. The first column (1881) 
herewith shows the amount appropriated by 
the State to the cities named, under the ap- 
propriation of a million dollars ; the second 
(1889) under the million and a half; the 
third (1891) under the two million, and the 
fourth (1892), approximately, under the five 
million appropriation. 








| 1881. | 1889. 1891. 1892. 
Philadelphia. ..... | 383,073) 292,359) 431,42) 1,078,570 
Pittsburgh. ..... | 29,964) 51,801) 77,243} 193,108 
Allegheny City... .. | 14,550] 23,481| 34,128 85,321 
Harrisburg... ..... 6.587} 9,177] 13,509) 330772 
Rg acm woe | 9,397] 15,601] 20,554] 51,386 
Williamsport. ..... 4,451, 7,580} 10,586) 26,467 
Deramtem. . 2 ws coe | 8,270) 17,696) 24,271! 60,679 
Lancaster City... . | 6,830) 9,795] 12,709 31.774 
Lancaster County ... . 18,030) 26,624] 59,462) 148,655 


In like proportion has this appropriation 
been increased to each of the twenty-three 
hundred and more school districts of Penn- 
sylvania. Never again will the schools of 
the State be content with a million dollars 
from the public treasury. The eyes of the 
people are opened to the great value of this 
fund, and the ease with which the State can 
provide it. And let it not be forgotten 
that this result is due more to Dr. Higbee 
than to any one besides. 

And third, he introduced Arbor Day into 
Pennsylvania, with its beneficent thought of 
tree-planting and tree preservation, which 
has since been observed in the Springtime 
by proclamation of the Governor of the 
State, under authority of the Legislature, 
and in October by the schools of the State 
under direction of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, a large proportion of 
these not being in session on the day named 
in April. Fourteen Arbor Days and tens 
of thousands of growing trees in all parts of 








Pennsylvania speak for him, and the day is 
securely lodged in the thought of the State, 
to grow into cumulative blessing as the years 
go by, with its Spring and Fall observance. 
There stands upon our school grounds at 
Lancaster a beautiful sweet-gum tree, with 
unique star-shaped leaf, which is named in 
honor of Dr. Higbee. Its age should ex- 
ceed one hundred years. May each of 
these gliding years witness Arbor Day twice 
recurring, with his good deed growing more 
and more a benefaction upon the State he 
loved so well ! 


The Memorial Stone we dedicate to-day 


is a trust which Pennsylvania confides to 
Maryland. ‘The love, and reverence, and 
gtatitude of a great State, from the best ele- 
ment of its citizenship, erects it to the 
sacred memory of one whom we all delight 
to honor. A _ single block of granite 
brought from his own New England, weigh- 
ing many tons; upon it cut, as from the 
living rock, a mighty cross massive but 
shapely; with brief record of name and rank 
and dates; by whom erected ; then four 
words of epitaph that a noble heart may 
win but the wealth of the Indies cannot buy 
—that is all. 

It is not a lofty monument of imposing 
proportions, but only a sacred gem in a 
choice setting upon yon fair hillside, of 
hardest rock wrought into fitting shape to 
tell its truthful story to the ages far down 
the track of Time. Like the mist-wreath of 
the morning men may pass, and the places 
that knew them know them no more, but 
this rock willstand. Suns will shine upon 
it, rains will beat, snows will fall and cover 
it, and ice will clasp it in its close embrace, 
grass grow green about it at each returning 
Spring and bird:songs fill the air, each year 
the woods flush gold and crimson in the 
autumn glory; but the generations will go by, 
and thousands of years hence he who will 
may read its story. And what of him whose 
familiar form sleeps beneath? When this 
granite rock shall have crumbled piecemeal 
to the earth, or have gone back to elemental 
fire —such is our cheerful faith—Dr. Hig- 
bee, our friend, our brother, will yet survive. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 


Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds. 


Other features of this grand Memorial to 
Dr. Higbee from the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania—to which sixty-one counties, thirty- 
four towns and cities and eleven State Nor- 
mal Schools have contributed—a Memorial 
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that is without a parallel in the history of 
education upon the American continent— 
are a life-size portrait of which more than 
twelve thousand copies have been issued, 
and which is found in schools and in the 
offices of School Superintendents in every 
part of the State; a bust in bronze, of heroic 
size, in the State Department of Public In- 
struction at Harrisburg; and a Memorial 
Volume of loving tributes from many sources 
to the memory of Dr. Higbee, ten thousand 
copies of which have been printed. This 
last is a feature of the Dr. Higbee Memorial 
worth vastly more than all the rest combined, 
for it everywhere bears witness to the spirit 
that makes for righteousness, to the onflow- 
ing of a power for good to have set which 
in motion in so many human lives is work 
that is indeed worthy the very elect of Ged. 

Emmitsburg and this church, which was at 
one time his pastoral charge, were often in 
his thought. We recall a pleasing incident, 
characteristic of the man, of which we were 
told some time after his death. It occurred, 
we think, in the last year of his life. He 
had been at an Institute in central or north- 
ern Pennsylvania; a lecturer had disap- 
pointed the audience, and the Superinten- 
dent urged Dr. Higbee to take the platform 
also for the evening. When he was going 
away the next day he handed him fifty dol- 
lars, saying that he owed him that for the 
able lecture of the preceding evening. Dr. 
Higbee replied that he owed him nothing, 
and refused to accept it. But the officer 
was resolute; the money had been appro- 
priated to pay for that evening’s work, and 
as he had given them a ‘‘ much better lecture 
than they would have had from the man who 
had been engaged ’’ the money was his, and 
he must take it, which he finally consented 
todo. When he came home he handed it 
to Mrs. Higbee, saying: ‘‘The Lord gave 
me this. Use so much for yourself, and 
give the rest to the church at Emmitsburg.’’ 

‘‘To Emmitsburg’’—he would often reply 
when asked where he had been. It wasa 
familiar way to him. He ran down often, 
and always came back glad that he had been 
here. ‘‘To Emmitsburg’’ he came to sleep 
at last, worn with the struggle; and simple, 
humble as a child, ready to say with good 
Thomas 4 Kempis, whom he knew so well, 

Let naught seem great of all you do, 
Naught great, or wonderful, or precious, 
worthy of fame, 
Naught high, naught lovely, worth a word of 
praise, 
Naught worth a wish, save the Eternal. 


Why have I written of this man so? Let 
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me answer in the words of another who 
wrote of another: ‘‘In part because he 
had the knack of making friends of all with 
whom he came into contact, and it was my 
fortune to come into more frequent and 
more intimate contact with him than most. 
And since his removal there are some per- 
sons in the world who feel that the ‘strange 
superfluous glory of the air’ lacks some- 
thing, and that, because an eye and an ear 
are gone, the color of the flower is duller, 
the song of the bird less sweet, than ina 
time they can remember.’”’ 


At the conclusion of Mr. McCaskey’s 
address, the service was continued by sing- 
ing Dr. Higbee’s favorite hymn, 


On the fount of life eternal 
Gazing wistful and athirst ; 


followed by the Lord’s Prayer, and closing 
with the doxology and benediction; after 
which Mrs..J. Kay Wrigley sang ‘‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth’’ in an effective 
manner, and the audience slowly dispersed, 
feeling that it had been ‘‘ good to be there.’’ 





LANGUAGE. 





HE New York 77idune remarks: The 

- decision of Chancellor McGill, of 
New Jersey, that all judicial proceedings, 
advertisements, etc., must be published in 
English, suggests some highly interesting 
considerations. We have in America a 
polyglot population, and consequently a 
polyglot press. That this should be the 
case 1n a land receiving such enormous im- 
migration is inevitable. ‘The fact must be 
recognized, and to some extent the transac- 
tion of public and private business must be 
adapted to it. 

That such a state of affairs in this country 
should be perpetuated is, however, neither 
necessary nor desirable. The English lan- 
guage is, after all, and must remain, the 
language of the United States. We cannot 
require of every immigrant on landing, that 
he shall be conversant with it. But it is 
not unreasonable to expect that he will en- 
deavor to learn it as soon as possible, and 
that he will have his children taught to use 
it in preference to any other. Nor can it 
be justly regarded as a hardship to our 
foreign born citizens, if our laws discrimi- 
nate in favor of the English language, and 
then constrain the entire population to be- 
come uniform in speech. In the one father- 
land there should be but one mother-tongue. 

The rank and file of the teaching 
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sion have all been obliged to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in English grammar. 
This, however, is but a poor preparation to 
teach the English language to the thousands 
of children in our schools, and particularly 
to those of foreign parentage. Every 
teacher, even in the lowest primary schools, 
should speak the English language in its 
purity. It should bea daily study on the 
part of the teacher to use the right word in 
the right place. And as example is more 
powerful than precept, these children, con- 
stantly hearing the best and simplest forms 
of our language, will naturally grow to use 
the same, provided that the influence of the 
school-room is pervading. Every mother or 
teacher who has studied child-life knows how 
readily forms of speech are caught by the 
little ones, the character of their Janguage 
depending on the language they hear. 

The young teacher may ask ‘* How can I 
correct the wrong use of words by little 
children?’’ A study of children reveals the 
fact that they are very sensitive to criticism. 
And yet the majority of pupils in the lowest 
grades daily use expressions that should not 
be allowed. The tone of the teacher’s voice 
when she asks a child to use a different 
word, works wonders if it be kind and en- 
It is doubtful if a child should 


couraging. 5 
ever be stopped in a recital because his lan- 


guage is poor. It is better to let him finish 
his story, and then suggest a change of 
words. But it is not sufficient to stop with 
suggestion. The most flagrant violations 
should be dealt with first, and the child 
should be encouraged to repeat the sentence 
putting the word suggested by the teacher, 
in its right place. Lessons should be given 
on those words most frequently used wrong, 
as, do, did, done, see, saw, seen, etc. 

To give a lesson on these little words, 
the teacher may perform some motion, as 
raising her hands over her head. She may 
then say, ‘‘ John do as I do,’’ making the 
motions with the boy. She then repeats ‘‘ I 
do so,’’ or ‘I do as youdo.’”’ Let another 
child volunteer an action. The teacher 
says ‘ How do you do?”’ and the child may 
be led to say ‘*I do so.’’ Another pupil 
may be asked to tell the story. He may say 
‘* John does so,’’ showing how John acted. 
In the next lesson, the teacher may say, 
‘We had an action lesson this forenoon : 
**Mary, you may tell a story about it.”’ 
Mary may answer, “ John did as you did,”’ 
‘¢ John did as you told him.”’ 

It is better not to give a lesson in the use 
of the past tense until some time has elapsed 
since the lesson in the present tense of the 
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word. The use of do and dd as an auxiliary 
may also be practiced. ‘To-day, the story 
may be developed, ‘‘I do read.’”’ To- 
morrow, the teacher may ask, ‘‘ Tell me 
what you did yesterday,’’ and the answer be 
developed, ‘‘I did read yesterday.’’ By 
such simple means the right use of many 
simple words often misused may be taught. 
—ATLntelligence. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


ERSONAL influence is a factor in the 
equation of human life of cumulative 
power, the value of which cannot be es- 
timated by any process of calculation. It 
is intimately associated with material things, 
but unlike the things we touch and handle, 
the weight is imperceptible; it belongs to 
the realm of spiritual force which is real and 
enduring. ‘The harvests that men gather 
have a value that may be calculated with 
approximate certainty ; but the harvest of 
personal influence can only be realized in 
the summing up of eternity. 

‘* By the transgression of one, sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin,’’ is the 
old, old record ; and whether the sin is vio- 
lation of a law of the physical being, or 
moral turpitude, the effect goes down to pos- 
terity, and will continue its baleful influence 
until the death it entails ‘‘ is swallowed up 
in victory’’ over the causes that gave it 
power in the affairs of men. 

The importance of personal influence in 
the home has not received the attention that 
the subject demands. Parents are apt to lose 
sight of the fact that children are mirrors 
in which they may see themselves reflected. 
They reprove, condemn, and even punish 
the little ones for acts and expressions in 
which themselves have given the initial 
lesson. ‘To train up a child in the way 
he should go,”’ that ‘even when he is old 
he will not depart from it,’’ is not accom- 
plished without the most careful attention 
to all the details that such training calls for. 

If we would have a healthful, cheerful, 
vigorous personal influence going out from 
us, like the fragrant odor from the flower, 
whose perfume fills us with delight, we must 
see to it that every channel of thought lead- 
ing to speech or action is kept pure and. 
clean; and this can only be attained by 
watchfulness over ourselves, with firm reli- 
ance upon Divine help. ‘* Whatsoever 
things are honorable ; whatsoever things are 
just ; whatsoever things are pure ; whatso- 
ever things are lovely; whatsoever things 
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are of good report ;’’ is the Gospel summary 
so complete that nothing can be added to 
make it more effective, and embracing in its 
fullness every quality that is indispensable 
to the well-rounded and perfect develop- 
ment of the whole being. 

And surely we may be encouraged to per- 
severe, believing that He who endowed the 
race with capabilities and powers to meet 
every contingency of human existence, every 
necessity of human experience, will not leave 
any in doubt as to the course in life they 
should pursue; nor will He fail to direct 
the earnest inquirer after the way into the 
path of safety and peace. 

The accumulations of the ages in both 
good and evil are the inheritance of to-day ; 
it is for each one of us to see to it, that the 
personal influence we exert upon the life of 
our own time adds to the sum of the world’s 
good. If this is our aim and desire, we 
shall not have lived in vain. The eternity 
of righteousness is assured, and every life 
whose influence is thrown into the scale of 
right becomes a factor in the redemption of 
the race.—Friends’ [ntelligencer. 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 





WHAT SHOULD BE IN A SCHOOL ROOM, 





ARENTS, teachers, children and direc- 

tors should co-operate in supplying the 
school rooms with at least the most necessary 
furniture and appliances for successful study 
and teaching. Each one of the above 
named classes can contribute its quota to 
this end, and, if all do their duty, the school 
will be measurably well furnished. 

At the door a shoe-scraper and mat are 
needed. Immediately on the inside, if there 
is a vestibule, pegs, hooks and nails, for 
hanging up clothing, a wash-basin and towel, 
a comb and hair-brush, a mirror, and asup- 
ply of water, should be placed. Have no 
pail of water in theroom. Running tothe 
water pail for a drink is unnecessary and 
demoralizing. A pitcher and a tumbler, if 
anything is to be provided for drinking, 
should be used. 

The following appliances and articles of 
furniture, besides desks and comfortable 
Seats, are needed: Blackboard surface on 
three sides of the room, plenty of good 
erasers and chalk (dustless crayons cost a 
little more, but they save doctor’s bills), a 
dictionary, encyclopedia, and books of ref- 
erence, globe, charts, maps, pointers, dust- 
ing-brush and pan, objects for illustration, 
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kindergarten implements for the small ones, 
some simple chemical, philosophical and 
gymnastic apparatus, etc. 

You may not be able to get all these, but 
have as many as possible; some may be im- 
provised. Aim high, and if you fall short, 
it is better than not to make any effort. 
‘*Do your best and leave the rest, and if at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again.”’ 
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HITHER AND YON. 








BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 





N anxious mother whose little boy en- 
tered school in September begged the 
teacher to allow him to remain in the 
school-room at recess, urging as her plea 
that the boys were rough, and her child 
would be easily hurt, he was so sensitive. 
The teacher granted the request, and the 
mother breathed a sigh of relief. Johnny 
would be shielded from possible harm by 
her anxious forethought. She went on her 
way rejoicing. 

Evidently both mother and teacher have 
yet to learn that the child’s development 
demands the playground experience as well 
as that of the school-room. Some of the 
elements of this training are very valuable. 
No one would doubt this after watching 
timid Johnny through the recesses and 
‘*noonings’’ of the country school. See 
how he shrinks into a corner in the shadow, 
these first days. How he wails if he falls on 
the gravel, and mourns over his scratched 
hands or dusty clothes. He appeals to the 
teacher if he is unwittingly touched, and 
justifies the name of cry-baby if he is teased. 
But as the days go on the aspect of the lad 
changes. He emerges from his corner and 
watches the games, now and then joining in 
the applause. If he is knocked down, he 
picks himself up, brushes his jacket, looks 
furtively around, finds no expression of ex- 
treme sympathy for him in his disaster, and 
concludes that he will not mind it. He is 
hurt, bears it, and makes no complaint. 
Before long he joins in the games, and car- 
ries himself sturdily. He learns to take care 
of himself and to share in the good times. 
Nor is he without helpers and protectors ; 
the older boys have sympathy with his real 
hurts, and are glad to teach him their 
games. He learns new self-reliance, gains 
new strength, and wins many boy friends. 
He could ill spare the benefits of the play- 
ground experience. 

There is another side to the question. It 
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has to do with Johnny’s mates. His teacher, 
understanding boys, appeals to their man- 
hood and confides the weaker ones to their 
care. ‘* Boys, I expect you to be generous, 
and to teach the little fellows how to play. 
And you will not forget that they are not 
used to rough games. Do not be thought- 
less in your play.’’ She is wise enough not 
to preach. They mean to respect her ap- 
peal, and if they are rough it is because they 
forget, or have not yet learned how to be 
gentle. So Johnny is helping his school- 
fellows to become gentle and thoughtful, 
while they are teaching him to be stronger 
and more self-reliant. There is frequent op- 
portunity totranslate incidents of the school- 
yard into the best of ‘‘ lessons in living.’’ 
Once upon a time a visitor in a village 
school watched the straggling line as the 
children came in from recess, stopping at 
the water-pail on their way to be solaced by 
the contents of the rusty tin dipper. Sev- 
eral of the loiterers waited also at the desk 
to ledge a complaint against some of their 
playfellows: ‘‘ Jimmy snatched the dipper 
right out of my hand, and splashed the 
water on me.’’ ‘‘ Teacher, Johnny Trask 
knocked me down at recess, and he did it 
on purpose’’ ‘*Say, Mary Jones called 
me names, she did.’’ ‘‘ Becky Tronten ran 


out of the yard, and said she didn’t care if 


you did see her.’’ The teacher’s comments 
were eminently satisfactory to the infant 
mind: ‘‘ Jimmy was a naughty boy. He 
mustn’t trouble you that way.’’ ‘‘ Johnny, 
did you knock Sammy down? You may 
stay 1n this afternoon at recess.’’ ‘‘ Mary, 
you must’nt call names.’’ ‘‘ Becky Tron- 
ten, you must lose your recesses for a week.”’ 
The little tattlers went to their seats with a 
virtuous air, though one of them was some- 
what discomposed by a vicious poke from 
Becky Tronten, as she heard her sentence 
pronounced. The visitor wondered if the 
faithful teacher who so conscientiously ut- 
tered her verdicts knew the bad habits she 
was strengthening,—indifference to reproof 
on the part of the offenders, and tale-bear- 
ing with its attendant evils. The accuser’s 
statement was not questioned by the teacher ; 
the award of the penalty came close upon 
the heels of the report. And the children 
were encouraged to ‘‘ keep tally’’ when their 
neighbors transgressed, instead of being di- 
rected to self-control and loving helpfulness. 
Doubtless the teacher’s mistake was one of 
ignorance ; but these school-room events 
mean much in the lives of the children, 
however trivial they may seem. Let us 
take heed to our ways. 
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Many of us have questioned whether 
pupils should ever be allowed to report the 
misdemeanors of their mates. There are 
few rules which do not need the modifying 
_ét, and this is not among them. There 
are times and circumstances, among older 
pupi's, when it is right and courageous for 
a pupil to acquaint his teacher with offences 
which need her correction. But the spirit 
and manner in which this is done make the 
act widely different from _ tale- bearing. 
When pupils feel a manly responsibility for 
the good of the school, and honestly desire 
to help their mates to right-doing, they will 
try to prevent anything which seems wrong. 
An appeal to the wrong-doer is first in 
order ; that failing, it may be necessary to 
report to the teacher. But this will never 
occur in the presence of the school, nor 
simply with the purpose of securing punish- 
ment for the offender. The teacher should 
be assured that it is done in the right spirit, 
and is not petty and mean-spirited. 

Tabitha says she has often seen that loit- 
ering line coming in from recess, but quite 
as often pupils rushing pell-mell to their 
places, the ardor of their games not yet 
cooled. She wonders which is better, and 
if either is necessary. There should bea 
natural transition from the rushing play of 
the recess to the quiet of the school-room. 
The loitering is never in order. In lower 
grades, the forming in line is essential to 
ordinary movement. The pupils should 
leave their play at once when the signal is 
given. A short exercise in marching or 
singing will restore the equilibrium and 
make ready for work at the desks. Recess 
need not mean chaos. Pupils should not be 
unfitted for prompt, active work through 
their disorderly play, nor should the free- 
dom of the playground lead to license in 
the school room. In the well-ordered school 
room such results are not to be found. They 
are among ‘‘the little foxes that spoil the 
vines,’’ and these have no place where the 
thoughtful teacher rules. 

The question that is often upon the lips 
of earnest teachers is, ‘‘ How shall I learn to 
do better?’’ It would almost be safe to 
change the adjective to good, for it is the 
good teacher who desires to learn to do 
better. Weare upon the high road to suc- 
cess when we recognize that the sum of at- 
tainment is not yet ours, and that we have 
need to grow. And the consciousness of 
this need increases with progress. It is the 
wise man who possesses the virtue of humil- 
ity. Ignorance only is self-satisfied, for it 
sees nothing beyond its own limited horizon. 
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At a recent gathering of teachers within 
reach of Boston, this truth was illustrated, 
A young teacher, bright-faced, attractive, 
merry, who had been but a few months in 
possession of a Normal School diploma, 
escaped rather hastily from the room when 
the subject of reading was announced for 
discussion, saying somewhat disdainfully, 
‘¢T have had methods in reading, I don’t 
need to hear that.’’ During the discussion 
which proceeded in spite of her departure, 
I observed an experienced teacher, a man 
with gray hair and serene face, who seemed 
much interested in all that was said. He 
himself had been one of the speakers of the 
morning, and had helped us all by narrating 
his experience. Now he listened as if he 
were the child-pupil of the other speakers, 
noting their suggestions, and becoming ani- 
mated by their enthusiasm. At the close he 
said to his friend next him, ‘‘I am glad to 
have heard that. It was just what I needed. 
Those suggestions were capital.’’ It was 
the leader who rejoiced to be led. The one 
whose need was least seemed most conscious 
of need. ‘‘To him that hath shall be 
given.”’ 

Besides the desire and ability to learn 
from others’ experience, we need the power 
to translate our own. To thoughtful work- 
ers the little incidents of the school-room 
have more than a surface meaning. Some 
truth underlies them all. We ought tolearn 
from our own experience more than book or 
friend can teach alone. 

A bright little girl, less than three years 
old, was playing in the library near her 
mother’s chair. Her father sat at his desk. 
‘‘ Here, Mabel,’’ said the mother, “ pick 
up the paper and carry it to papa.’’ ‘‘ Baby 
won’t,’’ replied the young damsel, calmly 
continuing her play with. her blocks. A 
second appeal met a like response. At last 
the mother took up the paper, placed it in 
the child’s hand, and held it there as she 
walked with her across the room to the fa- 
ther’s desk. The paper being placed as de- 
sired, the child lifted her face to her mother, 
and said sturdily, ‘‘ Baby won’t, just the 
same.’’ What does the incident say to us? 
If it had occurred in our own schoolrooms, 
what might we have learned from it ? 

Perhaps there is little occasion for urging 
upon teachers the need of pursuing some 
branch of study, aside from methods of 
teaching. One good result of such study is 
that it keeps the teacher in the attitude of a 
learner, and so brings her into fuller sympa- 
thy with her pupils. It infuses new life into 
the school routine, and broadens the out- 





look of both teacher and pupil. Growth 
in one direction will stimulate growth in 
other lines. 

Aside from direct study, the best of help 
is to be found in good reading. A teacher 
of note gave this advice to teachers assem- 
bled in a county institute: ‘‘ Keep upon 
your desk or writing table three books, one 
on teaching, a good novel, and the latest 
magazine.’’ It would seem that the first 
only would help at all in school work ; but 
doubtless the other two have their direct in- 
fluence on the schoolroom. The good novel 
serves to add to our knowledge of and sym- 
pathy with human nature, aside from its 
literary value. In both ways it may prove 
an aid in our schoolroom. And the maga- 
zine is the link between our everyday world 
and the lives of other people. It extends 
our horizon and helps us to feel that we are 
‘* keeping up with the times.’’ If we derive 
benefit from our reading, that benefit will 
be shared by our pupils, for we become 
better able to teach them.—J/V. Z. Journal 
of Education. 
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POSITION WHILE TEACHING. 
BY MRS. B. N. JONES. 


HE teacher who would do her best work 
will disregard the dogmatic dictum 
which says, ‘‘ Keep out of your chair.’’ To 
be not merely a school-keeper, but a teacher 
—to be a mother to the spirit of children— 
to bear children in the sense of inspiring 
them to noble ideals—requires care of self as 
much as physical motherhood. That the 
nervous energy be concentrated upon the 
brain, not expended in maintaining an erect 
position, that the mind be serene and com- 
posed, the teacher must be left free to find 
the attitude best suited for that result. Say 
to young teachers, ‘‘ Be careful not to stand 
too much ; you dissipate force that ought to 
be held as a reserve; you tire yourself. The 
very best teaching requires a restful spirit.’’ 
Jesus sat in the boat to teach. Hecalled-his 
disciples around him and sat down to teach 
them. Because some phlegmatic teachers 
find it necessary to stand or stir about to 
keep awake is no reason why they should 
assert that such a position is the only one to 
keep awake and interested, and that lazy 
people sit. A great many people who have 
given the world literary work that will en- 
dure, have testified that they could not do 
their best thinking while standing. The 
orator needs to stand in order to make ges- 
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tures. He wants his audience to be merely 
receptive. The lecturer stands in order to 
demonstrate or illustrate his meaning by di- 
agrams. But the teacher aims to inspire 
activity in others. He needs to hold his 
own power in check and use it as a lever to 
lift others into activity. To educate, to 
draw out, the teacher needs to concentrate 
all the nerve energy of his organism upon 
his brain. The teacher should be generally 
a teacher rather than an orator or lecturer, 
hence he should sit more than he should 
stand. But the teacher combines all of these 
characters, and hence he should stand when 
there is a purpose in standing, and sz¢ when 
he teaches. 

I read your journal, and I have noticed 
the emphasis placed upon standing as the 
only true position for the teacher. This is 
an erroneous notion, which may do harm to 
young teachers, who are inclined to accept 
the dictum of the Yournal as “law and 
gospel’’ on all points essential to success ; 
hence I ask it as a favor that ‘‘ the other 
side’’ of this standing business be shown for 
their benefit.—A/ssouri School Journal. 


en 


LETTER-WRITING. 


HAVE found no pleasanter or more pro- 
] fitable busy-work than letter-writing. 
As there must be some teaching given upon 
the subject, one lesson may be devoted to, 
‘Where do your papas get their papers and 


letters?’’ Some of the little folks have been 
_quite satisfied hitherto with ‘‘at town,’’ or 
‘*at the post-office.’” One perhaps fancies 
that these articles are procured at the store, 
as sugar and coffee are, as it frequently hap- 
pens that in country places the post-office is 
kept by the store-keeper. Possibly the chil- 
dren have heard and used the word “ mail,’’ 
but never dreamed of associating its mean- 
ing with the mail-train that passes in the af- 
ternoon. How are the people to know 
where the letters are to be sent? Why are 
stamps put on the letters, etc.? Other talks 
will suggest themselves for other days. 
For another lesson the teacher draws on the 
blackboard a large oblong to represent note- 
paper, and rules it accordingly. Who 
doesn’t know the name of his post-office to- 
day? Nobody. 

If there are several offices for the section, 
choose one. After the name has been cor- 
rectly spelled, the teacher writes it, telling 
the pupils it is customary to write the name 
of the office in this place, and then the 
month, date and year follow, as the pupils 
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For beginners one form of sal- 


give them. 
‘** Dear 


utation is enough; for instance, 
Charlie,’’ or ‘‘ Dear Elsie.’’ 

Time is up, so the little folks go to their 
desks to rule letter-forms and fill them in at 
the top, with this difference—each pupil is to 
write the name of his own post-office and 
choose the name of the friend. 

When the slates are inspected, the teacher 
and the pupils may criticise the size of the 
oblongs, the lines, the writing and the capi- 
tals. The exercise may be repeated next 
day, the form on the board being covered. 

Again a lesson will be necessary on the 
real letter. Here is a suggestion for one. 
There were thirteen pupils in the class. 
Each pupil was to tell something, and the 
teacher was to tell something, too, if the 
class tried their best. The following are 
the genuine sentences: There is a lot of 
little ones coming to school now. The big 
ones are staying at home. I got some flow- 
ers this spring back 1n the fields. There are 
some ground-hogs back in the fields. I saw 
two near a stump. The yellow flowers are 
out now, and ‘the little blue flowers. How- 
ard only missed one day since he started to 
come to school. Our dog is called Watch. 
He can bark and chase the cows, etc. 

At first it does not pay to be too partic- 
ular about the statements, as the chief aim 
should be to encourage the children to 
think, and tell what they think. But the 
teacher with a little tact can have the pupils 
repeat the statements or ask them to use 
another word without alarming them into 
silence. 

For a simple closing, ‘‘ Your friend,’’ will 
at first suffice, but gradually ‘‘ Your school- 
mate,’’ ‘‘ Yours truly,’’ ‘‘ Yours lovingly,” 
will come creeping in. Variety is welcome. 
A name is signed at the end. Why? 

This will not be the only blackboard let- 
ter. Once a week, not every Monday or 
every Friday, but just when the little folks 
need a change, the teacher will say, ‘‘ You 
may write a letter to any one in the room, 
telling them what we did on Arbor Day,” 
or, ‘I should like you to write a letter to 
me about the birds and the nests you have 
found,’’ or, ‘‘You may write to Mr. Ball, 
describing how you spent the noon hour,” 
or, ‘‘ Write a letter to any one you choose, 
telling anything you choose.’’ 

By and by scribbling books may be ruled, 
and, if it can be managed, one day each 
child may bring a sheet of note paper and 
an envelope. The children should address 
their letters to those with whom they are 
familiar, so that there will be no restraint. 
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Teach the children to write about little 
things—what they have seen, what they are 
doing, their companions and their surround- 
ings. It is a pleasure to the children if they 
are allowed occasionally to hand the letters 
to their friends to whom they have been 
writing. 

‘*Teach your children that which they 
will need to know and practice when they 
become men and women,”’ advised Agesi- 
laus, King of Sparta. Letter-writing is 
something which children need, to know and 
practice when they are men and women. 

Somewhere I have a letter with this sen- 
tence in it: ‘*The receipt of most friend- 
ship letters inspires hope, the perusal disap- 
pointment.’’ Why? Just because people 
think they have nothing to write about, and 
therefore write nothing. The small every- 
day occurrences, the people whom we meet, 
fragments of conversation, the changes 
which the seasons bring, are these not the 
very topics friends turn to when they meet, 
and yet we overlook them when our friends 
are most longing to hear of them !—Zduca- 
tional Journal, Toronto, Canada. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MORAL 
LESSONS. 





ET no boy think he can be made a gen- 
tleman by the clothes he wears, the horse 
he rides, the stick he carries, the dog that 
trots after him, the house he lives in, or the 
money he spends. Not one or all of these 
can do it; and yet every boy may be a gen- 
tleman. He may wear an old hat, cheap 
clothes, live in a poor house, and spend but 
little money, and yet be a gentleman. But 
how? By being true, manly and honorable. 
By keeping’ himself neat and respectable. 
By being civil and courteous. By respect- 
ing himself and others. By doing the best 
he knows how. By fearing God and keep- 
ing His commandments.’’ 

One morning before school opened, a 
very poor little girl who was only six years 
old, and had just begun to go to school, sat 
in her seat crying. She felt strange in the 
school-room, and she wanted her mother. 
Another child, a little boy, but little older, 
clad in shabby clothes, with an uncared-for 
look, was turning over the leaves of a picture 
book that was the special delight of all the 
children. This little boy had never shown 
any interest in his schoolmates. But this 
morning he observed the little girl lonely 
and crying. The teacher saw him go to 
her, and in a kind voice he said, ‘‘ Little 
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girl, won’t you look at these pictures with 
me?’’ And hestood by her side and turned 
over the leaves. The little girl forgot her 
loneliness because here was human sympa- 
thy, and pretty pictures to interest her. 
That poor, shabby, silent little boy was a 
true gentleman. 

Henry Ward Beecher used to say: ‘*Good 
luck to the boy who says ‘we!’ _ Praise 


him and encourage him. A little judicious 
praise goes a long ways and does our chil- 
dren good.’’—Jntelligence. 


SPELLING AND PHONETICS. 
BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 


ERY recently I heard a gentleman, a 

Doctor of Laws I believe, assert, before a 
Teachers’ Institute, that the combination 
c-0-a-c-h does not spell coach. This gen- 
tleman allowed himself to become confused 
between spelling a word and giving the 
phonetic equivalents of the letters. Spell- 
ing has been defined by Bullions as ‘the 
art of expressing a word by its proper let- 
ters.’’ Webster says it is ‘‘ the act of nam- 
ing the letters of a word, or the act of writ- 
ing or printing words with their proper let- 
ters.’’ All the writers on the subject, so far 
as I know, define spelling substantially as 
Bullions and Webster have done. In this 
view of the term, then, the letters c-o-a-c-h, 
placed in that order, spell the word coach, 
and no other English word- The name of 
the letter, and its phonetic power, are 
widely different things, and should not be 
confused, as they evidently were in the mind 
of the gentleman referred to above. Spell- 
ing also is one thing, and emitting the 
phc netic sounds as heard in a word, is quite 
another thing. 

The trouble with the opponents of the 
spelling-book is, they forget that the written 
word—the spelled word—exists for the eye, 
and not for the ear. The letters are the in- 
dividual parts of the written word, not of 
the spoken word; and the phonetic sounds 
are the elements of the spoken word, and 
not of the written word. These things are 
altogether different from each other, and 
should not be confused. As the child in 
reading has to do with written or printed 
words, he must be taught to observe the let- 
ters that form the words, and their proper 
collocation. Unhappily for our educational 
peace, some man, somewhere, at some time, 
made the astounding discovery that a child 
could learn the word, after sufficient drill 
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upon it, without first learning to spell it ; 
or, in fact, without first knowing the letters 
at all. Straightway the Word Method was 
inaugurated, and it has had its advocates 
ever since. But this was no great dis- 
covery. The written language of the Chi- 
nese is a word-sign language ; so was the an- 
cient hieroglyphical writing of the Egyp- 
tians ; so is the language of other crude or 
semi-barbarous peoples. A child can in- 
deed learn to read without first learning to 
spell the words, or, for that matter, without 
knowing the letters—that is, he can by dint 
of constant drill learn to read a little ; never 
to become a good reader. My experience 
with young people who have been taught by 
the Word Method has shown me, that the 
moment they strike upon a word that is not 
familiar to them, they are at a dead fault. 
They can make nothing of it, and they 
never try to make anything of it. They are 
simply helpless. I have known it in a 
thousand instances: I think I speak within 
bounds. A pupil that has been taught his 
spelling book, that has been taught to ob- 


serve the effect of letters placed in a certain. 


order, and to observe the syllabication of 
words, is not thus put hors de combat by 
every strange word he comes across. I be- 
lieve the experience of other teachers in 
this matter will corroborate mine: at all 
events, I am satisfied that the Word Method 
is of doubtful utility at the best ; and that 
the use of the spelling-book in oral and 
written exercises is the true principle for 
teaching this subject. 


THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS. 


EACHERS who desire to do their best 
for their children should bear in mind 

a few general principles. 1. They must 
keep themselves in good condition physi- 
cally and mentally ; it is unwise to stand all 
the time, or walk about the room. He isa 
poor disciplinarian who must stand or walk 
to keep order. It is a bad habit, formed by 
over-zeal. Teachers are prone to mistake 
their own enthusiasm for that of pupils. 
They often attract the attention of the 
pupils to themselves rather than to the sub- 
ject. A teacher cannot keep late hours, 
either for study or for society, and do good 
work. 2. A teacher must keep growing, 
both intellectually and professionally. It 
is always advisable for a teacher to keep one 
new subject before him all the time. If the 
teacher loses zest for study it is unfortunate 
for the pupils. 3. Nor should a teacher 
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shun society and become a mere teacher and 
book-worm. He can best know how to 
help his pupils by knowing something of the 
dangers and temptations likely to confront 
them in life. He should be in touch with 
the great world of thought and action. This 
is applicable to the lady as well as to the 
gentleman teacher. No teacher can afford 
to live a sort of exclusive life. The Ameri- 
can teacher has a peculiar work; it is not 
only to teach the subject-matter of books, 
but also to teach to every boy and girl, by 
precept and example, the principles of true 
American citizenship. 4. In all teaching 
of both general and special matter, many 
are prone to deal in generalities. This must 
be avoided. Be specific and exact. A 
question that is worth asking is worth an 
exact answer. A doubtful answer is of little 
value. Pupils should be trained to careful 
study and to certainty of results ; ‘‘ guesses’’ 
and ‘‘thinks’’ should not be allowed where 
exact answers are possible ; an answer in an 
interrogative tone is failure where it is poss- 
ible for the pupil to now. 5. Nor should 
teachers forget that ali teaching is failure 
that does not lead to truer manhood and 
womanhood. The teaching of morality, of 
right living, in spirit as well as in form, is, 
after all, the object of our teaching. The 
best teacher, then, in our opinion, is the 
best Christian, in all that the word implies. 
—M. W. Journal of Education. 


> 





ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 


HE purpose of analysis is to show the 
relation of the different parts of the 


sentence to each other. These parts may 
consist of single words, or phrases or 
clauses. We call the single words Parts of 
Speech, but phrases and clauses perform the 
same offices in the sentence that parts of 
speech do. Any word, phrase or clause 
performs the office of a noun or pronoun 
when it denotes that about which some as- 
sertion might be made. It performs the 
office of an adjective when it denotes some 
quality or other attribute of an object. It 
performs the office of an adverb when it de- 
notes some quality or other attribute of 
some attribute. 

The verb is peculiar in that it expresses 
just what relation the predicate sustains to ° 
the subject. In all declarative sentences 
the verb element either affirms or denies the 
identity of the predicate with the subject in 
a more or less direct way. These different 
degrees of affirmation give rise to the exist- 
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ence of modes and of a certain class of modi- 
fiers, called moda/s. In interrogative sen- 
tences the relation between subject and 
predicate is asked for. It is not known 
whether the predicate belongs to the subject 
or not; whether a certain modifier belongs 
to an object or not. But the grammatical 
relation of the words in interrogative sen- 
tences is the same that it is in declarative. 
Now, ana/ysis has for its object the point- 
ing out of the relations of the ideas ex- 
pressed in the sentence to one another. If 
the student is able to see these relations as 
he reads, then the mere reading of the sen- 
tence becomes the analysis of it. Indeed, 
no one can read any discourse and under- 
stand it without, at the same time, analyzing 
it. He must see the relation that every idea 
holds to others, as he reads, or he does not 
get the full meaning. Grammatical analysis 
is, therefore, a way of showing clearly the 
meaning of a sentence by directing the at- 
tention consciously to the relations of the 
different ideas in it. It is also a means by 


which the teacher may test the pupil’s 
knowledge of these relations. 

The great fault to be found with much of 
the so-called grammatical analysis in the 
schools is that the purpose of the analysis is 
not kept in view, but the entire attention is 


devoted to the form or method of the analy- 
sis itself. The analysis is only an instru- 
ment for discovering something else. —Pud- 
lic School Journal. 
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THE COUNTY INSTITUTE. 
BY GEORGE P. BROWN, 


HAT to do at a county institute, and 

who shall undertake to do it, and how 

much time shall be devoted to the doing of 

it, are questions to which a great variety of 
answers are given. 

The evidence is not abundant of any 
burning desire on the part of county super- 
intendents in general to find the truest an- 
swers to these questions that present condi- 
tions permit. 

In Indiana the county institute is for one 
week only. This arises chiefly from the 
fact that the institute fund is small in that 
State. For a number of years the work 
done has been rigidly professional. It con- 
sists almost entirely of lectures, and two 
persons do the work in the best regulated 
institutes. In these one lecturer discusses 
the theory of teaching and considers the 
Prominent. facts of mind that the teacher 
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needs to know; the other lecturer makes ap- 
plication of these facts and theories to the 
practical teaching of some aubject. When 
it happens that so clear and logical a 
thinker as Mr. Sandison or Mr. Tompkins, 
of the State Normal School, can be accom- 
panied by so able an expositor of the doc- 
trine presented as Mr. Mace, of the Syracuse 
University, who applies it with wonderful 
sagacity to the teaching of history—which 
is his specialty—then this method of insti- 
tute instruction is seen at its best. But it is 
pretty evident that it must be done by mas- 
ters to be to any large degree a success. In 
the county of Wayne, for instance, in In- 
diana, the teachers have learned how to lis- 
ten. The older teachers have had long 
years of training, and the younger teachers 
have been educated by those who realized 
the importance of training them to think. 
They follow these searching discussions of 
their instructors with interest, and, in many 
cases, with enthusiasm. It is the ideal five- 
day institute, where you have the ideal in- 
structor and an ideal audience. But step 
over into another county where the instruc- 
tor is trying to do something of which he is 
not master, or where the audience has no 
power to think, and no interest in gaining 
such power. ‘To sit in such an institute for 
a half-day and listen to philosophic discus- 
sions by those who are not philosophers, 
upon subjects that they do not themselves 
understand, and observe the state of mind 
of the audience during the lecture periods, 
is enough to shake one’s faith in ‘‘ profes- 
sional instruction,’’ even though it be of that 
gigantic sort that can remove mountains. 
The institute is yet a sphinx’s riddle, and 
no C&dipus has yet appeared. But one 
thing seems to us apparent, which is that 
whether the institute continue one week or 
six, the ‘‘ professional’ element should be a 
prominent one in the instruction. Effort 
should be made by every superintendent to 
secure at least one good instructor in the 
theory of school teaching, and he should 
endeavor to use the practices of the other 
instructors as examples of its application, or 
to show in what respect they violate it. If 
any professional knowledge other than what 
comes from experience is to be gained by 
ninety-five per cent of our teachers, it must 
be gotten at the county institute. When 
the instructors in a county institute know 
not more than the instructed concerning 
either the theory or the art of school teach- 
ing, the institute is not worth what it costs. 
The Indiana plan of giving strong profes- 
sional instruction to the teachers, and talk- 
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ing to them as if they were full-grown men 
and women, is helping to make intellectual 
men and women of a large number of the 
common school teachers. The State Nor- 
mal School at Terre Haute has been and is 
a great power in that state in dignifying the 
office of the teacher in the minds of the 
teachers themselves. Until they realize the 
greatness of their mission, they will not be 
greatly concerned about their fitness to dis- 
charge it. 

Illinois is wanting in the singleness of 
purpose and unity of idea that characterizes 
Indiana. Some of her institutes are blessed 
with good instruction, and some of them are 
cursed with about the poorest that man has 
ever seen. Whether good or bad depends 
entirely upon the county superintendent. 
If he has a high ideal of school teaching, he 
will secure good instructors. But there is 
no centra] head and organized movement 
for raising the standard of institute instruc- 
tion in Illinois, as there is in Indiana. 

If our present administration would secure 
such legislation as would give to the state a 
well-selected State Board of Education with 
powers similar to those exercised by the In- 
diana State Board, it would bea step not 
less valuable than was that of creating the 


present office of county superintendent.— 
Public School Journal. 
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IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


BY JOSHUA NICKERSON. 


HAT shall I say and what can we do to 

abate this crying evil? What can be 
-done for pupils when they will not attend 
school? Irregular attendance is, unques- 
tionably, the greatest evil that exists in our 
ungraded district schools. * * * * * 
With pupils regularly in attendance, good 
work can be done ; but if the attendance is 
irregular, it cannot be so well done. How 
can regular attendance be secured? Teach- 
ers, I must say that I think this rests largely 
with you. If you throw your whole soul 
into the work, and if you make your school- 
room, as we have said, ‘‘the happiest place 
in all the world’’ for the pupil, he will be 
there. Of course, some parents are indif- 
ferent and careless about urging their chil- 
dren to attend; but let us enter into an 
analysis of the ordinary school, and see 
about how things are, and what we should 
do to make things as we would have 
them. I think it safe to say that the 
majority of parents in every district are 
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favorable to education, and desire their 
children to attend school and get all the 
benefits from their attendance that are 
possible. They will co-operate with you, 
and do all they can to help you have a suc- 
cessful school, if they but know what your 
desires, aims, and ambitions are. So, if you 
see them and explain your plan to them, 
and show them the school journey that 
is mapped out for their children to make 
in the different text-books, and that it can- 
not be done thoroughly and well if they are 
not at school regularly, I think there is no 
doubt but that they will readly fall in with you 
and do their part. But, on the other hand, 
suppose you fail to enlist the interest of the 
gon or the daughter, and he or she feels no in- 
terest in school, and has no desire to attend, 
then the parent, seeing this, and knowing 
that the pupil is accomplishing nothing at 
school, and thinking that the child can do 
some good at home, is, of course, willing to 
keep him at home to labor; but would, at 
the same time, of choice, keep the child in 
school. You see, if you enlist the pupils of 
this class of parents you have them. 

And now, what about the other class of 
parents? They, perhaps, are ignorant or 
careless, or both. They may, indeed, be 
prejudiced against schools and school teach- 
ers somewhat, and if you let them alone 
they will let your school alone. But, 
teachers, do not let them alone. Here 
is as good ground for missionary work 
as is furnished on any spot in the world. 
Go and see these parents, and use your best 
tact and judgment, and win them to you 
and your school. If you feel at heart a 
deep interest in their children and a desire 
to do all you can for their upbuilding in 
every way, the parents will see it, and you 
will remove their opposition and enlist their 
sympathy. If you have become acquainted 
somewhat with their children and know 
them to be bright, it will do no harm to 
tell the parents so and urge their attendance, 
and show them, as you did the others, what 
work you have mapped out for their chil- 
dren to do, and that it cannot be done un- 
less they are promptly in their places. If 
you manage this campaign with your best 
tact and do it kindly, you will win this class 
of parents and will get them out of the 
notion of keeping the children at home ex- 
cept in case of necessity. This class of ° 
parents usually let their children go or stay, 
as the desire of the children shall be; s0, 
after having enlisted the parents all you can, 
do your best work in capturing their children 
and getting them interested in school work. 
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‘This you can easily do with your charts, 
your talks, your drills, your books, your 
blackboard, your complete school cards, 
your perfect-lesson tickets, your head tick- 
ets, your plays, your walks, and your every 
effort and desire to do them good and make 
your school-room their happiest home. You 
win them, in short, in the interest you feel 
in their future and the love you have for 
them at the present. If you are determined 
to have regular attendance and go at it as 
we have suggested, you will have it. 

* * * Your Friday afternoon exercises 
will help you greatly. Take pains to have 
this latter class of parents attend them. 
Give them such attention and such courtesy 
when they do attend that they will be cap- 
tured by their treatment and delighted with 
the interest manifested by their children in 
school work. 

Teachers, again we say that there is no 
shadow of doubt but that you can overcome 
this greatest of school evils to a very large 
extent. If, under unfavorable circumstances, 
they do have to stay out a day or two to 
help with home duties, they will do their 
utmost * * * to keep as nearly up 
with their classes as possible; and, when 
they return, your reviews and their energy 
and industry will soon give them their stand- 
ing in the classes, and all will go along 

‘‘merry as a marriage bell.’’ Teachers, 
this is no picture of fancy. I have done as 
here described, with results as shown. You 
can do likewise. Oh, do it! for the sake of 
your pupils, for the sake of your school, .for 
your own sake, for the sake of your country 
and her future citizenship, for the sake of 
eternity.— Virginia Ed. Journal. 


sittin 
— 


BOOKS AND READING. 





4 is not enough to get books; they must 
be read. Food in the shop will not 
keep a family from starving ; it must be 


cooked, eaten, and digested. It is so with 
books. When a book gets into the hands 
of a teacher he must ask several questions: 

1. What is there in it for me ? 

This question can only be answered by 
studying it. If on examination it is found 
that there is nothing in it, get rid of it as 
soon as possible. It will be a waste of time 
and energy to have anything to do with it. 

2. How can the value of a book be de- 
termined ? 

Ordinarily, recommendations are of little 
use. Ink and paper are cheap, and time 
with some is not valuable. If a capable 
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man is known to be strictly honest in what 
he writes about a book, his word can be 
taken for a conclusion. But the best way is 
to look into a book, and so form an inde- 
pendent judgment. A book will show at a 
glance whether it is in the line of helpfulness. 
A work on photography will not tell the 
principles of school government, neither 
would a book on science tell how to teach 
mathematics. Adaptability is a good law to 
follow. Never buy a book because it is 
cheap or nicely bound. Some books are 
made to sell, others for show, and others to 
use. A good book is to a teacher what a 
good tool is to a carpenter. 

3. Beware of ‘‘ practical’’ bodks. They 
have their use: for example, a simple man- 
ual of gymnastics, or the sloyd, or some 
other subject immediately applicable to 
special school work, is good, if it can be 
applied ; but a book promising to tell just 
how to teach spelling, or reading, or what 
special way to use in stopping whispering, is 
generally a snare and a delusion. ‘‘ The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’’ 

4. Get thoughtful books. 

There are histories dry as dust, and 
about as suffocating. Why? Because they 
give little but dates and names. History— 
true history—is thoughtful. This means 
that it shows how thought has influenced 
thought ; how one thinker has started into 
life other thinkers who have gone beyond 
his thought. Ruskin is thoughtful; so are 
Emerson and Carlyle; but these men have 
written in such a style that only cultured 
minds can read them. Bulwer’s ‘‘ Last Days 
of Pompeii’ is a thoughtful and truthful 
book, and withal very interesting. 

5. Read over a book you like many 
times. ' 

Read it aloud. It is said an author used 
to pay a man a good salary to hear him read 
and give him his criticisms. Two are better 
than one. A friend by your side is a won- 
derful stimulus. Companionship in books 
is not possible without companionship in 
persons. You must talk about what you are 
interested in if you expect to keep your 
interest. A solitary Robinson Crusoe is of 
little account until he gets his man Friday ; 
but companionship must be appreciative. A 
dull, unsympathetic hearer is worse than 
none. Blessed be the man who has a good 
companion. Solitariness is generally selfish- 
ness, 

6. Write what you read. 

Writing makes an exact man. How much 
can the average teacher write concerning the 
Revolutionary War? Not much, unless 
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books were frequently consulted. A person 
doesn’t begin to realize how little he knows 
until he writes what he knows. When you 
write, don’t read. Do one thing at a time. 

7. Own only the best books. 

A library filled with chaff makes a poor 
showing. Many large libraries in our 
country are poor in gold and wheat. Very 
few books published amount for you to a row 
of pins. Throw them away or have a closet 
for them up stairs; but cherish, honor and 
love a good book like a dear child. Said a 
dying author: ‘‘ My dear old books, how I 
love you!’’ To lovea book is almost like 
loving a friend.— Zhe School Journal. 


<a 
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HOUSE AND SURROUNDINGS. 





BY SUPT. H. S. JONES. 


VERY schoolhouse should be looked 

upon as a temple of learning—sacred to 
everything good, pure, and elevating. If 
children are allowed to grow up without re- 
spect for property, they will have but little 
respect for persons. The first great reform 
in school discipline, the reform that brought 
into the schoolroom the sunshine of per- 


sonal regard, politeness, and love, had its 


origin in respectful care of the house. Cut, 
hacked, marred, and scratched furniture was 
displaced for that which could be respected. 
Dingy walls were cleaned and whitened, 
everything dilapidated put in good order, 
and the school-room made a fit place for in- 
tellectual worship. 

Educational history is unable to give a 
case of genuine school discipline in a house 
in which dirt, abuse of furniture, and gen- 
eral disrespect for apparatus and property 
prevailed. 

The first and noblest sentiment of Christ- 
ian civilization is love and respect for home. 
And the school that turns the educational 
home into a mere gathering-place for which 
no one has any special regard, is undermin- 
ing the very foundations of good society. 

The schoolhouse should be clean and 
neat, and show by maps, pictures, decora- 
tions, and arrangement and condition of the 
furniture and apparatus, that it is indeed the 
home of learning—a place of comfort and 
enjoyment. All these things can be had 
without great expense. Brick and mortar, 
cut stone, sky-piercing towers, are not essen- 
tial to the educational home. The plain 
‘*schoolhouse on the hill’? may be con- 
verted into a palace of learning under the 
spiritual influence of a true teacher. 
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To be practical. What shall be done 
with the house that has already fallen into 
clutches of wanton disrespect? Begin on the 
outside ; remove every mark and defacement 
that in any way reflects disrespect, vulgarity, 
or impurity. Follow this work up in halls 
and study rooms. When possible, have all 
furniture gone over, removing cuts and 
scratches. When this cannot be done com- 
pletely, do something to the cuts and de- 
facement that will give them an ‘‘old look,” 
so that every new wrong committed may be 
known at a glance. 

Ordinary effort can start a reform, but to 
keep it alive and growing requires eternal 
vigilance. The first wrong done to the 
property interests of the school must be de- 
tected at once and made good. Every 
mark of disrespect, so long as it stands un- 
challenged, is an enticing temptation in the 
line of repetition. 

School boards almost without exception 
stand ready to do their part, if supported by 
the teachers. It is a lamentable fact that 
school property placed in the hands of 
teachers is not cared for as it ought to be. 
This reacts upon boards of education, and 
makes them indifferent and neglectful. 

The question of the ‘‘ house and its sur- 
roundings’’ is one of education. ‘True, pu- 
pils can get the ‘‘three R’s” with school 
rooms and surroundings whose influence 
leads away from refinement, morality, and 
habits of respect; but the ‘‘three R’s’’ is 
only a small part of education.—V. W. 
Journal of Education. 
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HINTS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 





1. Stupy and. recitations should alternate 
with each pupil. In no case should a pupil 
recite twice in succession, unless one recita- 
tion be penmanship or a general exercise. 

2. The advanced classes should recite just 
after intermission, or after the opening of 
school; the primaries just before, and the 
intermediates midway between. 

3. Mathematics should occupy the early 
part of the day. 

- 4. It is hardly possible to form a pro- 
gramme which will solve the knotty prob- 
lem, ‘‘ Howcan I keep the little ones busy ?” 
when there are but two recesses per day. _ 

5. Other things being equal, pupils will: 
do more in the afternoon when there is an 
intermission of only one-half hour for 
dinner. 

6. Have most of your general work in the 
afternoon. 
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7. If any of the classes are very large or 
very small, vary the time of recitation cor- 
respondingly, but not excessively. 

8. In no case should the number of 
classes and recitations be Jarger than in the 
programme. We hope you can make it less. 

g. It is eminently proper, when prac- 
ticable, to dismiss primary pupils from the 
room at 11:30 a. m. and 3:30 p. m. 

10. The younger the pupils are, the more 
brief and frequent should be the recitations. 

11. The work of primary pupils in read- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, spelling and 
language should be chiefly written instead 
of oral, especially in preparation of lessons. 





AS A STUDENT. 





YOUNG man had graduated at a col- 

lege, had immediately taken up the 
study of the plants in his native town, finally 
extending it to the country, had been called 
back to the college as a tutor, had been 
chosen to a professorship, and still possessing 
the student spirit, had undertaken to lecture 
to the teachers holding their annual insti- 
tute. He tells us his experience in an arti- 
cle that appeared some time ago in the Pof- 
ular Science Monthly. ‘‘1I gave them a talk 
about literature, but saw they were unac- 
quainted with the masterpieces and hence 
unable to appreciate any just criticism; I 
brought in some of the common flowers and 
showed on the blackboard the structure they 
possessed, but I saw this was an unknown 
field; then I brought in some beetles, grass- 
hoppers, snails, and angle-worms, but these 
seemed to excite disgust; then I wrote a 
sentence from ‘‘ Pope’s Essay on Man’’ to 
arouse some philosophical thought—but I 
found they were only interested in parsing 
it—‘‘ yes, they could parse !’’ 

The writer goes on to say that he felt the 
poverty of these teachers most keenly; they 
went into the school-room so empty-headed 
that he did not wonder the children shouted 
with glee when they were let out at night. 
He turned his attention to arousing the 
student spirit in his hearers; he felt that the 
greatest thing for the teachers was to arouse 
a love for study, for knowing. Lessing says, 
‘all life is for the broadening of thought ; 
we start with a narrow circle as when the 
stone is dropped in the water; life means a 
broader circle outside of the narrow one.’’ 
The student teacher will have pupils who 
live after this pattern. 

The important thing for the teacher is to 
have a true spirit of acquisition ; there is an 
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idea in the minds of very many who enter 
the school-room that their days of study are 
happily over! ‘‘I havea certificate, what 
lack I yet?’’ And they may say: ‘‘AsI 
have only to teach little children how to 
read, to add. numbers and subtract them, 
why should I trouble myself about the stars, 
the flowers, the birds, and the insects.”’ 
More important than the positive knowledge 
is the spirit that seeks knowledge. 

A child must be looked at broadly ; he is 
a seeker after truth ; any work that forgets 
this leaves the educative line. It is easy to 
do perfunctory teaching; probably two- 
thirds of the teaching done this day is per- 
functory ; the course of study is followed, but 
not the course of nature. Nature says, ‘‘Ex- 
amine me ; find out all you can about me.’’ 
She makes students. She rewards those that 
seek her. But the pupil is turned aside at an 
early age, the symbols of knowledge occupy 
so large a place that he never gets at that. 

Symbols must be learned; to overcome 
the deadening influence they exert, the 
teacher must possess a truth-seeking spirit ; 
and it has become a subject of remark that 
five times as many teachers have bought 
books on natural science within the last ten 
years as during the preceding ten years. 
Many teachers know something of the flow- 
ers laid on their desks, although they do not 
have classes in botany. In other words, the 
student spirit is entering the teachers’ ranks. 
And teachers who are not to teach micros- 
copy or geology are studying these subjects. 
A primary teacher who is a student 1s far 
more able to teach reading to a class of 
beginners than one who is not. 

The demand for ‘all-round teaching’’ is 
greater every year, and teachers who are 
students are able to engage in such work. 
It is useless to demand that a teacher shall 
do ‘‘all-around teaching’’ who has not been 
all around the circle herself. So there is 
this great reason why the teacher should be 
a student—for the spirit and power he or she 
will carry into the school-room. 


itis 
> 





There is no unbelief, 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
Trusts he in God. 
Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
‘“* Be patient, heart; light breaketh by and by,” 
Trusts the Most High. 
Whoever sees ’neath winter’s fields of snow 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 
And day by day, and night increasingly, 
The heart lives by that faith the lips deny; 
God knoweth why. 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ ina tree, Jock; it will 
natntnl when ye re sleepin’. "* Scotch Farmer. 


HE aatalaiatinn recently issued by G Gov- 

ernor Pattison calls upon the citizens 
of the State without distinction of race, 
creed, or sex, to prepare for furnishing their 
full proportion to the interest, value, and 
financial prosperity of the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago. 





In accordance with the action of the meet- 
ing held at Harrisburg in May last, the third 
annual Convention of the City and Borough 
Superintendents of Pennsylvania, will assem- 
ble in Williamsport in the latter part of Jan- 
uary next. The authorities in that city have 
already made complete arrangements for hall 
and entertainment at hotels, and are pre- 
pared to give the Convention a royal wel- 
come. The indications point to a very suc- 
cessful meeting. A programme and full 
particulars as to fare and hotel rates will be 
given in the next number of Zhe School 
Journal. 





THE number of school buildings in Penn- 
sylvania in which the Smead, Wills & 
Co. system of heating and ventilation has 
been put during the past season greatly ex- 
ceeds that of any previous year. In this and 
adjoining States the system will be placed 
in almost eight hundred school buildings 
this season, aggregating about 6400 school 
rooms, and when all are finished and in use 
will furnish comfortable quarters for 250,- 
000 or 300,000 school children. 





AT a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the National Educational Association, 
held in New York City, October 30, 1891, 
after a careful and deliberate consideration 
of the interests of the Association and of the 
facts laid before it in relation to the next 
place of meeting, it was finally unanimously 
decided to hold the next convention at 
Saratoga Springs, New York, July r2th to 
15th inclusive, 1892. The Council will 
convene July 8th. The Association has a 
cordial invitation from the educational 


authorities and the citizens’ associations of 
Saratoga, from the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and from the Council of 
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State. The Trunk Line Association of 
Railroads has granted a rate of one first- 
class limited fare, plus two dollars (member- 
ship fee) for the round trip. The two- 
dollar membership fee is to be collected 
by the railroads and paid to the Treasurer 
of the Association. The Executive Com- 
mittee ask the officers and directors, repre- 
senting every State and Territory in the 
Union, to unite with them in making this 
an educational convention that shall be 
memorable in the history of this body. E., 
H. Cook, of Flushing, New York, is presi- 
dent, and R. W. Stevenson, of Wichita, 
Kansas, secretary of the Association. 





It was a very pleasant surprise to learn, 
after the article upon ‘‘A Brave Battery”’ 
in our last issue had been printed, that the 
officer, Capt. Wm. McClelland, by whom 
it was written, and who was the last com- 
manding officer of the battery, is none other 
than the present Adjutant General McClel- 
land of Pennsylvania. He has a noble re- 
cord behind him, and comes most worthily to 
the post of honor and responsibility which 
he now holds in the State Administration. 
Enlisting as private immediately after the 
attack on Fort Sumpter, he served through- 
out the war, participating in twenty-two 
battles fought by the Army of the Potomac, 
and rising through the successive grades of 
official rank to that of Captain, After the 
war he turned his attention to the law, and 
in 1870 was elected to the Forty-Second 
Congress. He was appointed Adjutant Gen- 
eral by Governor Pattison, January 20, 1891. 





THE National Conference on University 
Extension will be held in Philadelphia on 
December 29th, 39th and 31st. The fullest 
opportunity will be given at this Conference 
for a thorough acquaintance with this sys- 
tem, and discussions held on the most diff- 
cult points in reference to its practical 
carrying out. Mr. M. E. Sadler, Secretary 
of the Oxford Delegacy, and one of the 
foremost leaders in University Extension in 
England, will be present and give to those 
attending the Conference, exact information 
as to the details of the movement in Eng’ 
land. It is announced that the foremost 
educators of the United States and Canada 
will participate in the discussions of the var- 
ious sessions. There should be a large at- 
tendance from Pennsylvania, as on our 
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teachers will depend in no small degree the 
success Of the work throughout the State. 
The full programme of the meeting, with 
statement as to reduced railroad and hotel 
rates, may be had on application to the of- 
fice of the society. Address Prof. G. F. 
James, 1602 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








WE call attention to a useful little book 
advertised elsewhere in this number of Zhe 

ournal, entitled ‘‘ Opening Exercises for 
Public Schools.’’ It is made up of selec- 
tions, readings from the Bible, with familiar 
and appropriate hymns set to music on 
pages facing the reading matter. ‘Twenty 
exercises are here presented, such as can 
readily be made to influence the morals and 
deportment of the school. The selection 
and arrangement are by Prof. R. R. Pleam, 
principal of the schools of Marietta, Pa. 





Hon. WitiiaM A. WALLACE, of Clearfield, 
who has been a member of the lower house 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature, several 
times State Senator, United States Senator 
fur six years, and twice a strong competitor 
for the Democratic nomination for Gover- 
nor, is desirous of again becoming a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives at Har- 
risburg. Ballot reform and compulsory 
education are the two issues in which he is 
especially interested. To a representative 
of the Pittsburg Dispatch the ex-Senator is 
reported as having recently expressed him- 
self as follows: ‘‘I have no hesitancy in 
saying that I would like very much to go 
back to the lower house of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature during the next term. Under- 
stand me, I do not want to go there to 
shape the policy of my party, nor to en- 
deavor in any way Or under any circumstan- 
ces to lead my party, but I would like to be 
there to secure for the voters of the State a 
satisfactory ballot system, and to provide 
some system that would act as a screen be- 
tween the illiterate and the ballot. Penn- 
sylvania is absolutely suffering from the flood 
of illiteracy that is coming 1n upon it from 
other countries. I would not hesitate a 
moment to take the stump in advocacy of 
compulsory education—not the compulsory 
education that is sometimes agitated, but 
for a qualification that would compel for- 
eigners to read and write before they are 
allowed to vote. I would favor the enact- 
ment of a law that would enable the author- 
ities to say to this foreigner, when he is six- 
teen or eighteen years old, You must learn 


_ to read and write, otherwise you cannot ex- 


ercise the right of the ballot.”’ 
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Senator Wallace has always been a staunch 
friend of the common schools, and during 
his public career and as a private citizen, has 
time and again, as opportunity offered, ren- 
dered valuable service to the cause of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. Men like him confer 
honor upon the Legislature to which they 
belong, upon the district they represent, and 
upon the State to which they render patri- 
otic service. We shall hope to hear good 
news from Clearfield. 


etfs 
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HONOR THE EDUCATOR. 








COMPLETION OF MEMORIAL TO ONE OF THE 
MOST REMARKABLE EDUCATORS OF MOD- 
ERN TIMES. 





HE Memorial Committee which was ap- 
pointed at Mauch Chunk, some eighteen 
months since, are pleased to report. their 


‘work completed, with the placing of the 


bust of Dr. Higbee in the Department of 
Public Instruction at Harrisburg. It is a 
noble work of art, modeled by Mr. Henry 
Manger, a German sculptor of reputation, 
and reproduced in bronze by the Bureau 
Brothers, of Philadelphia, It was placed in 
the Department within the past few days, 
where it stands upon a heavy pedestal of 
shapely design in ebony finish. The ,value 
of the bust is six hundred dollars. 

Of the portrait a few copies are yet in 
hand; also a few copies of the Memorial 
Volume. These have been retained to 
enable us to supply one or both, as requests 
may be received for them from personal 
friends of Dr. Higbee, or from schools that 
may hereafter desire‘to obtain them. 

If there had been merely a monument on 
the Capitol grounds, as was at first pro- 
posed, it would have been an honorable 
recognition of high public service. If to 
this had been added but the noble portrait 
and the bust in bronze in the Department 
of Public Instruction, where for more than 
eight years his presence was a benediction, 
it would have shown the desire of grateful 
hearts to give him a permanent place among 
familiar associations. But, in addition to 
all this, there have been published and dis- 
tributed in all parts of the State, to Super- 
intendents and all teachers and schools con- 
tributing to the fund, many thousand copies 
of a life-size and life-like Memorial portrait, 
and a remarkable Memorial Volume, to per- 
petuate his influence and keep green his. 
memory in ten thousand directions in Penn- 
sylvania. 
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The dedication, on Saturday, October 
31st, of the Memorial stone erected at Em- 
mitsburg, Maryland, by the schools of Penn- 
sylvania, in grateful memory of our late 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
was an occasion of rare interest. It was a 
perfect October day. The ceremony of the 
dedication was held in the cemetery in the 
morning, conducted by Rev. U. H. Heil- 
man, pastor of the Reformed Church at 
Emmitsburg, and chairman of the special 
committee of five members appointed to 
represent the Potomac Synod. ‘The exer- 
cises of the afternoon, including the reli- 
gi us service and addresses, reported else- 
whce in the present issue of Zhe Journal, 
were held in the church in accordance with 
the programme previously arranged. 

The entire outlay in this great work has 
been about Five Thousand dollars, which is 
somewhat in excess of receipts to the fund. 
All bills have been promptly paid, and the 
Memorial Committee are glad to say that 
they owe nothing to any one, in any direc- 
tion, save gratitude and good-will. 

The result’ the schools of Pennsylvania 


have been o , good; the results to the 
cause of eduction throughout the country 
at large, in the high honor shown to this 


eminent teacher, are only good; while the 
fame of this man who ‘‘ devoted ideal talents 
to ideal aims with ideal fidelity,’’ is made 
illustrious in the school work for generations. 
From the beginning to the end it has been 
a labor of love on every hand. Carlyle has 
well said, ‘‘ The wealth of a man consists in 
the number of things he loves and blesses 
and by which he is loved and blessed.’’ The 
same is true of the State; and Pennsylvania 
is to be congratulated’ that her wealth of 
good, great men who have from time to 
time arisen within her borders, has been 
permanently increased by the honored name 
and fame of Dr. E. E. Higbee. 

After reading the report of the dedication 
exercises which appeared in an extra edition 
of the Emmitsburg Chronicle, with the 
addresses in full; in the Lancaster Vew 
Era, with the addresses in large part, and 
with illustrations of the Memorial Stone; 
and in the pamphlet report of exercises 
printed for distribution at the Lancaster 
‘County Teachers’ Institute—which at its 
late session gave an additional hundred 
dollars to the Fund, making a total contri- 
bution of over five hundred dollars from 
the county that was the home of Dr. Higbee 
while State Superintendent—a gentleman 
who was for years closely associated with him, 
and who knew him most intimately, writes: 
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‘* You have made no mistake in what you 
have done for Dr. Higbee’s memory. Apart 
from what Dr. Waller has said about this 
movement as being ‘educational in the best 
sense’—and that is a true as well as beautiful 
thought—Dr. H. was assuredly a man the 
like of whom, taken all in all, we shall not 
see again. It would be a great mistake to 
think that he had no passions to contend 
with, no prejudices to overcome! He ever 
regarded himself as somewhat implacable— 
but all that vanished before a kind word or 
the slightest acknowledgment, as frost van- 
ishes in the sunshine. He was delightfully 
human, and when angry could be right un- 
reasonable. But that could never last with 
Kim. If he felt himself in the wrong he 
made it good and better than at first. If he 
were the wronged party, as in my long and 
intimate knowledge of him was almost uni- 
formly the case, he commanded his heart, 
and kept no ill-will, and was the first to ex- 
plain or defend or apologize for a faithful 
friend. No! as to his private character, he 
was far above all that I have ever known; 
as to his administration of the system of 
public schools, you are a capable judge. 
As to his scholarship, it was very high and 
very accurate; as to all those other elements 
that go to make true manhood—honor, sin- 
cerity, integrity, charitable and just judg- 
ment—you knew the man.”’ 

In acknowledgment of a copy of the pam- 
phlet report, another gentleman of high 
reputation in educational circles in Pennsyl- 
vania, writes: 

‘¢ The Emmitsburg proceedings came duly 
to hand. Nothing like the work of your 
Memorial Committee has ever before been 
known on this continent. How the pa- 
geantry and pomp of nodding plumes and 
martial music fade into insignificance in 
comparison with the spiritual power that 
brought, in human sympathy and tender 
sorrow, trailing clouds of glory to the hill- 
side village cemetery, as a token that one 
day the spiritual, intellectual, and moral im- 
press of men’s lives and achievements shall 
outrank in memory and history the physical 
and the material attributes of human so- 
ciety. And so the cause of education, in 
its full and true significance, is honored as 
never before as underlying and overshadow- 
ing all others, taking its rightful place in the 
world’s work as preéminent and supreme.: 
The addresses made at the dedication of this 
Memorial Stone have given me a clearer and 
more accurate idea of the man than I ever 
had before. Indeed the soul-power, the 
comprehensiveness, and the great accom- 
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plishments of the man have come to meas a 
revelation after he has vanished from the 
scene. But such men never die! Em- 
balmed in memorial testimony their influ- 
ence widens and deepens. His impress was 
above and beyond the mechanism and ma- 
chinery of school work and organization ; 
and that school work under his quickening 
and magnetic touch can never again become 
the plodding and prosaic work that it once 
was. It has been touched by a live coal 
from the altar of genius, and other hearts 
have been kindled and other souls vivified. 
And so the influence will live in fruitfulness 
and power when the granite has crumbled 
and the form beneath it is dust. From all 
that I can gather, Dr. Higbee seems to have 
possessed a spiritual insight that amounted 
almost to a seer’s vision into things eter- 
nal.’’ 

And now for one la&t thought. He who 
is worthy to be spoken of as the exemplar 
for teachers must be almost an ideal man. 
Naught below this lofty standard can for one 
moment be tolerated. He must be a man 
of high and unselfish purpose, recognized as 
such by those who know him nearest and 
best; diligent in business, but caring little 
for power, or place, or pelf, except as they 
may aid the good work to which his life is 
devoted ; of splendid scholarship in many 
fields, and characterized by a life-long de- 
votion to the study of art and science and 
literature, not because it is his trade but his 
delight ; glad at other men’s high gifts, good 
fortune and noble attainments, little elated 
at his own ; sincere and strong, humble and 
patient, loving and beloved; with a heart 
brave enough to be generous in sharing 
wisely and freely with those who need the 
bounty that God has conferred upon himself 
—all this and more, as, with the passing 
time and from afar, his life takes tone and 
color from that of the Master ever lifting 
towards Himself the heart whose deepest 
longing is that it may forever grow more 
and more into all heavenly graces and per- 
fections. 

This memorial work is fitly done in honor 
of one such man, pre-eminently the greatest 
educator who has ever held place in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Two years 
ago we would not have said this; we would 
not then have named any one for such high 
distinction; but now, with vastly broader 
knowledge of Dr. Higbee than was then pos- 
sessed, and with intimate personal acquaint- 
ance and accurate personal knowledge of the 
three or four other men who have done the 
most valuable and most far-reaching work in 
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the shaping and development of our com- 
mon school system, and with the utmost re- 
spect and kindly feeling towards certain of 
them, we give it as our deliberate conviction 
—slowly arrived at but now fixed beyond 
the possibility of change or recall—that the 
foremost educator the Common Schools of 
Pennsylvania have ever known, in the essen- 
tial elements ot high fitness for such leader- 
ship, and in his beneficent and enduring 
influence upon the school work of the State, 
especially upon its intellectual and spiritual 
side, has been Elnathan Elisha Higbee. 


<2 
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OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 





ala 
EVERY COUNTY SUP RINTENDENT MUST HAVE 
AN OFFICE AT°’THE COUNTY SEAT. 
L. 


¢ 

N some of the counties of Pennsylvania, 

long before the enactment of a law requir- 
ing it, the Superintendent of Schools had 
been comfortably quartered in a central of- 
fice provided by the County Commissioners, 
who regarded this, and rightly too, as one 
of the county offices of like grade with that 
of prothonotary and sheriff. It is true that 
by an oversight the Constitution of 1873 did 
not name the comparatively new office along 
with those that,i ad existed at the county- 
seat fora hundjy! years or more. But it 
was omitted forthe simple reason—as we 
happen to know—that the matter was not 
brought to the attention of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. It was spoken of after- 
wards with regret when too late to make 
good the omission. 

If there be any County Superintendent in 
the State who is not yet provided with a 
suitable office, he should at once bring the 
matter to the attention of the Commission- 
ers of his county, who are not only empow- 
ered but required to ‘‘ provide, furnish and 
maintain ’’ said office under the following 
Act of Assembly : . 
An Act making it the duty of County Commis- 

sioners to furnish office and storage rooms 

for use of County Superintendents of schools, 

Section 1. Bett enacted, &c. That from and 
after the passage of this act, it shall be the duty 
of the County Commissioners of each county in 
this Commonwealth, and they are hereby au- 
thorized and required to provide, furnish and 
maintain fit and suitable office rooms, at the 
respective county seats of said counties, for the 
use of the County Superintendents of Schools in 
all the Counties of the Commonwealth; and 
the said County Commissioners shall also pro- 
vide, furnish and maintain safe and suitable 
storage in connection with such office rooms, 
for the preservation and safe-keeping of the 
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school records, books and documents pertaining 
to such offices. 
Section 2. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 
Approved, The 8th day of June, 1891. 


ROBERT E, PATTISON. 


The office should be of ample size, and, 
if possible, there should be two or three 
rooms ; a reception room, a business office, 
and a large apartment for the display of 
school books, supplies, apparatus, furniture, 
etc., so that it may become the educational 
headquarters of the county. Here Directors 
and Teachers may meet for consultation, 
and to examine, compare, and decide upon 
text books and school supplies, and thus 
select intelligently what may be most needed 
and best adapted to their wants. These 
offices ‘can be made of great practical benefit 
to the schools of a county, and the above 
act marks another advance in the way of 
progress in our educational affairs. 


<i 
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OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








PRIVATE ENDOWMENTS FOR NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRUFESSORSHIPS. 


HEN in the October No., 1890, of this 

Journal we called attention for the 
first time to the fourth section of the Normal 
School law, which authorizes donations and 
bequests to our State Normal Schools, and 
suggested permanent endowments by private 
parties to sustain high-grade professorships 
in these institutions, the proposition did not 
seem to impress favorably the majority of 
those interested in this special field of edu- 
cational work, but was apparently regarded 
as a passing fancy, to occupy momentary 
attention and straightway be forgotten. In 
some quarters also it was looked upon as 
visionary, an ideal ‘ fad’’ that had nothing 
in it real or substantial. 

We did not so regard it then, and do not 
so regard it now. We were in earnest then 
in that advanced recommendation, and now 
are more strongly convinced of its sound- 
ness and of its necessity. It rests upon the 
strong foundation of statute law, whose fore- 
cast took in not only the present, but reached 
far into the future, and wisely left open the 
door for future needs and possibilities, and 
looked forward to the time which the Legis- 
lature believed would surely come, when, as 
the years went by, the public would become 
so deeply interested in this organized sys- 
tem of professional education that individ- 
ual beneficence would desire to contribute 
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to its usefulness and ever-expanding devel- 


opment. It provided the opportunity, and 
thereafter it must rest with the friends of 
education to demonstrate whether that op- 
portunity should ever be made available. 

Coming up to the help of enterprising 
stockholders in these institutions, the Legis- 
lature has, from time to time, made liberal 
appropriations for the material wants of 
these schools in the erection of buildings 
and other physical accessories of Normal 
School work. As a result the large grounds 
required by the law have been adorned by 
numerous buildings of various kinds and of 
an imposing character, that impress the 
casual observer with a strong sense of the 
magnitude and importance of these great 
institutions, But these diversified struc- 
tures, large and well-appointed as many of 
them undoubtedly are, are of little value 
aside from the corpsof instructors and the 
work which the law devolves upon them to 
do. They are, of course, indispensable in 
conjunction with the teaching force, but of 
themselves nothing; and we must look fur- 
ther if we would know what is really meant 
by a school to educate teachers for the work 
of their profession. Brick and mortar, 
brownstone and marble, do not make a 
school. It is the teaching force within it— 
what they teach, and how they teach—and 
it is by this standard only that these colossal 
institutions must be judged as to their merits 
and their imperfections. 

Therefore the character of these instruc- 
tors, their inborn fitness for the work, their 
grade of qualifications, and the means to be 
provided for their support, loom up as mat- 
ters of paramount importance, overshadow- 
ing every other feature in the organization 
and management of these schools—schools 
that have been set apart by the Common- 
wealth as sacredly devoted to the greatest 
intellectuual trust that could be confided by 
the State to the ablest men within her bor- 
ders. 

For this reason their means of support 
whilst discharging their great trust, should 
be adequate and certain ; more than that, it 
should be generous, such as to attract and 
reward the best and ablest men in the pro- 
fession. To this end special provision 
should be made for this specific purpose, ex- 
clusive of every other. 

The Legislature has always seemed willing 
and ready to provide money for building 
purposes, but is very doubtful whether a bill 
to make special and permanent provision for 
the corps of instructors would meet with the 
same favorable consideration. The one 1s 
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physical and material, and impresses the 
mind and the eye as something of substan- 
tial and positive value that can be measured 
by dollars and cents; the other is intangi- 
ble, and impresses the mind of thinking 
observers only, those who can appreciate the 
value of mental resources and mental labors 
that in their results cannot be accurately 
gauged by physical admeasurements or 
pecuniary standards of value. And so, in 
endeavoring to reach the object aimed at, 
this part of the educational world must en- 
deavor to take care of its own from the 
basis of its own estimate of intellectual 
values through whatever sources of revenue 
its influence may be able to reach. 

In its inherent nature, as well as under the 
mandate of the law, the moulding influence 
of these schools is in every aspect one of the 
very highest that could be confided to ex- 
perts in the art of education ; and the obli- 
gation to aim high, having continually in 
view still higher standards and more exalted 
achievements, should be _ never-ceasing. 
The title to an act of Assembly, as fixed by 
the Legislature, is an integral part of the 
act itself, and at least throws a very signifi- 
cant light upon the object of the enactment 
and the intention of the Legislature in giv- 
ing it a place upon the statute book. The 
title to our State Normal School law of 
1857, and which it would have been well to 
have inserted in the digest of school laws 
issued under the authority of the School 
Department for the information of the vast 
number of school officers and citizens who 
cannot conveniently consult the volume of 
laws of that year, is couched in the follow- 
ing very explicit terms, viz.: ‘‘An Act to 
Provide for the Due Training of Teachers 
for the Common Schools.’’ This defines 


_the limitations of the act, which are not to 


be disregarded, and the exalted character of 
the work to be done under it ; and by that 
very fact indicates the mental gifts, the 
broad learning, and the vivifying profes- 
sional skill of those who alone should be 
invited into or permitted to enter this 
momentously important field of labor. 

In our system of common schools the 
primary is, or should be, the post of honor; 
for hither comes the young pupil with open- 
tyed wonder to get new thoughts, new 
ideals, new impressions, from the well or 
ill-qualified presiding authority on the plat- 
form. And so, if ‘the first footfalls of 
thought in the halls of the soul’? should be 
under the guidance of the subtlest insight, 
Warmest sympathies, and most highly culti- 
vated intelligence, what should be the grade 
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of qualifications in scholarship and learning 
of the Normal instructors who are to train, 
influence and enlighten the pupils who are 
to become teachers in the common schools 
of every grade? Certainly no crude or in- 
ferior grade of skill or scholarship should be 
suffered to get a foothold there, however 
often they may still be suffered. in different 
localities to get into the common schools 
themselves. 

Taking the six professorships specifically 
named in the law, we would not, if we had 
responsibility in the matter, and could se- 
cure such service, permit any one of them to 
be filled by an incumbent of a lower stand- 
ard than the gifted and lamented Higbee. 
To make it possible to get and retain men 
of his calibre and culture, like fullness of 
learning and aptitude in teaching, we would 
endow the professorships so liberally that 
the salary would be large enough and secure 
enough to bring in such men ; and so com- 
pensate their services as to hold them there 
until old age or infirmities should compel 
their retirement, and then give them a retir- 
ing hand as emeritus professors. Less than 
this would neither be justice nor good policy. 

These ‘institutions are to be perpetual. 
The law makes no provision for their dis- 
continuance. They should therefore be 
monumental types of what training schools 
for teachers should be. ‘To this end they 
should be made conspicuously strong in their 
corps of instructors from the highest to the 
lowest; for, as elsewhere ‘‘the teacher 
makes the school,’’ it is pre-eminently true 
that the teacher and the teacher alone makes 
the Training School for Teachers. 

But to the money question. We have 
believed, and still believe, that, as these 
great schools magnify their office and com- 
mend themselves to public favor, the atten- 
tion of men of means and liberal ideas will 
be attracted to them, especially with a little 
suggestive guidance from the right quarters, 
as channels through which they can make 
their available means widely and perma- 
nently useful, at the same time feeling that 
every dollar is safely and wisely invested. 
They may thus biild for themselves a mon- 
ument that will outlive by centuries the 
granite and the marble that must crumble 
into dust. 

For the present we would limit these en- 
dowments to the professorships, that being 
where the schools are often more or less 
weak ; and to be weak there is equivalent to 
suicide. The standard of qualifications 
should be raised, never lowered even tem- 
porarily. The law invites these endowments 
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and protects them. Why should they not 
be made? Let the intelligence and wealth 
of sagacious and liberal-minded citizens of 
this great Commonwealth give the answer. 

It is but recently that Mr. Fayerweather, 
a wealthy merchant of New York, distributed 
between two and three millions of dollars 
among certain of the colleges that had at- 
tracted his attention and impressed him fav- 
orably. What a benefaction it would have 
been for generations to Pennsylvania if he 
had realized the importance of the work 
done by our Normal Schools, and made 
generous endowments of professorships, 
with essential conditions as to the qualifica- 
tions of the men and women who should be 
chosen to occupy these chairs ! 

Mr. Williamson, of Philadelphia, but a 
short time since left a large sum of money 
to be expended in the building, equipment 
and endowment of a school for boys, in 
which manual training will be a prominent 
feature of the course. The State would 
have been benefited in a degree vastly 
greater if he had set the fashion of the en- 
dowment of our State Normal Schools. 

Mr. Tilden, of New York, named five 
millions in his will to found a new public 
library for New York City. But the courts 
have set aside the will by the narrow margin 
of one majority among the judges, and the 
great city loses its princely gift. (We can- 
not but wonder what greeting the defrauded 
millionaire will have for his precious heirs 
when a few years hence they meet him on 
the other side!) The splendid possibilities 
of such a sum of money invested in generous 
permanent endowment of high-grade pro- 
fessorships in well-organized State Normal 
Schools surpass in benefaction anything we 
know of that has been conferred by private 
beneficence in any age or among any people. 


a 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ApAms.—Supt. Thoman: A series of teach- 
ers’ meetings has been held at Gettysburg, Fair- 
field, Arendtsville, Littlestown, New Oxford, 
East Berlin, York Springs and other points. All 
the meetings were largely attended; with a few 
exceptions all the teachers of the County were 
in attendance. The object of the meetings was 
to induce the teachers to organize themselves 
into sections for the purpose of holding monthly 
meetings during the school-term, Methods of 
teaching the primary grades in the several 
branches was one of the leading features of the 
meetings. Directors were also present, who 
with the teachers manifested great interest in 
the discussions. The graded system of school- 
work for ungraded schools was fully explained, 
and a new inspiration for more effective work 
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was implanted in the minds of the teachers, 
Teachers are beginning to realize that more and 
better work can be done under a system, than 
when each school is taught upon a plan of its 
own. The grading of country schools is a sub- 
ject that has been agitated in Adams county for 
years, but for want of sufficient support it was 
never attempted until last year, The effort 
made by teachers, and their zeal in the work 
give promise of good results. 

ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: The school 
work of our county is progressing with more 
than the usual educational interest. The 
Superintendent has placed a Secretary in 
charge of his office, and is devoting his entire 
time on Saturday to the work of Local Institutes. 
For this purpose the county has been divided 
.into fifteen sections, in each of which a large 
joint institute is to be held. Teachers and Di- 
rectors are notified of these meetings by postal 
cards, sent by the Superintendent. Thus far 
four of these division meetings have been held, 
one at DeHaven, one at Boston, one at Du- 
quesne, one at McKee’s Rocks. At Duquense 
and McKee’s Rocks sessions were held on Fri- 
day evening for the general public. These 
meetings were attended by about 200 teachers, 
50 directors, and 500 people. During the year 
we expect to reach all of our teachers once and 
many of them several times by these meetings. 
The Bakerstown school was dedicated Septem- 
ber 25. Itisa splendid two-room building. Two 
councils of Jr. O. U. A. M. were present and a 
very large audience of the patrons. The Su- 
perintendent delivered the dedicatory address, 
and on behalf of the Mechanics Rev. N. M. 
Crowe presented a beautiful flag. At the re- 
quest of the Brushton Board we laid the corner- 
stone of their new school building, Oct. 24. 
The town was decorated. Several councils 
of Jr.O. U. A. M. and the citizens to the number 
of 1000 were in attendance. 

BEAVER.—Supt. Hillman: Two institutes 
were held during the month—one at New Eng- 
land school house, Pulaski township, and one 
at Unionville, New Sewickley township. There 
was a large attendance of teachers and citizens. 

Berks.—Supt. Zechman: It is very gratifying 
to report that the “ Five Millions’ are already 
beginning to be felt. I find more new school- 
houses, better blackboards, and a much more 
generous supply of apparatus than last year. 
Over 300 ‘‘ Complete Charts’ were bought this 
year for the county schools. Many schools 
were supplied with the International Dictionary. 
Best of all, I find an increase of salary in at least 
20 per cent of our districts. Our teachers are 
beginning to show greater interest in their work. 
A Reading Circle has been organized for the 
purpose of becoming more proficient in their 
work by the reading of works om pedagogy, etc. 

Bucks.—Supt. Slotter: The annual Institute 
was well attended by teachers and friends of the 
schools. The instructors did good work. On 
four days of the Institute from 600 to 800 people 
not teachers attended the afternoon sessions. 
The directors’ meeting was largely attended. It 
was a very stormy day; nevertheless 31 of the 








44 districts of the county were represented. The 
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discussions were animated and_ interesting. 
Thirteen of the local teachers’ associations have 
reoganized and begun work for the term. East 
Rockhill and Richland have each built a new 
house. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Herrick: The twenty-fifth 
annual session of the Teachers’ Institute was 
held in the Opera House at Driftwood, with 
every prospect of being the best ever held. On 
Tuesday night, however, shortly after 12 o’clock, 
the opera house and the hotel where most of the 
teachers were stopping, were burned down. 
Our sessions were then held in the Union 
Church, and whilst the Institute, as a whole, did 
not come up to our expectations, it was, never- 
theless, a profitable meeting. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: The directors of 
North Coventry township have built a new 
school-house in South Pottstown. It is well 
finished in hard wood, with inside blinds, and 
ample slate blackboard surface. Prospect Hill 
school-house has been repaired and painted. 
New furniture has been placed in Montrose 
school. Very few school-rooms are now left in 
the county that do not have comfortable seating. 
There is a marked evidence of more improve- 
ment this year in the condition of the out-houses 
than during any previous term. The longed- 
for time seems to be coming when the moral 
environment of the child will properly supple- 
ment the moral instruction he receives. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: The school 
at Kerrmoor, Ferguson township, has been 
graded, and now occupies its new two-room 
building. Irvona borough has also divided its 
crowced grammar and primary schools, and 
will open an additional school. Woodward 
township has established a High School with a 
principal and assistant. These are some of the 
encouraging signs of progress. 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Johnston: There is evi- 
dence of improvement in the schools visited 
this month. Teachers are taking greater inter- 
est in the work, and indications of more careful 
professional reading are more noticeable than 
last year. Last year and at the examinations 


. this summer, special efforts were put forth to 


impress upon the teachers the importance of 
professional reading and thinking. The re- 
sults are most encouraging, as seen both in the 
spirit with which they have taken hold of the 
matter, and in the improved condition of the 
schools. Teachers’ Associations are being or- 
ganized throughout the entire county, including 
every district and all teachers. The Bloom 
teachers held a successful meeting October 
loth. The Greenwood, Pine, and Madison 
teachers are organizing for monthly meetings 
during the year, and will hold a Local Institute 
at Millville November 14th. The teachers of 
Main, Mifflin, Beaver, Centralia and Conyng- 
ham are also organizing, and it is gratifying to 
see that all are guing at the work in a way that 
Must insure success. A new school building 
with two. rooms and well furnished has been 
completed at Wilburton, at a cost of $2000 ; also 
one in Main township at a cost of $1000. They 
are both comfortable and substantial - houses. 
In Beaver all the schools have been supplied 
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with charts. Other districts not yet visited are 
making similar improvements, and the pros- 
pects for the year are encouraging. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Wright: I have placeda 
graded course of study in the following town- 
ships, which have adopted the continuous term : 
Randolph, Spring, West Fairfield, Mead and 
Oil Creek. Local teachers’ meetings have been 
organized and are doing good work. The sen- 
timent in favor of a continuous term is growing. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: The School 
Boards of North Middleton and Mt. Holly 
Springs have supplied their respective schools 
with the American Book Co.’s Universal Charts. 
We are sorry to note the death of Thomas 
Haycock, a director of the Mt. Holly Spripgs 
district. He was a strong friend of the public 
schools, and kad been at various times identi- 
fied with other public interests of that borough. 

DAUPHIN—Supt. McNeal: In harmony with 
the progressive policy adopted a year ago by 
the directors of Lower Swatara township, they 
have this year increased thé school term from 
six months to seven months, and established 
a teachers’ district institute, which all the teach- 
ers are required to attend. The district has a 
live board of directors and an efficient corps of 
teachers. The directors of Lykens borough 
have made considerable improvement in their 
school property, in the way of repairing, paint- 
ing, laying walks, purchasing additional appa- 
ratus, etc. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Herrington : Luzerne, Perry, 
Franklin, German and Menallen townships 
have supplied their schools with ‘‘ Anatomical 
Aids.’’ The schools of Wharton township have 
been furnished with ‘‘ Yaggy’s Geographical 
Study.”’ These purchases are due to the in- 
creased appropriation. Uniontown has erected 
a fine ten-room addition, with a large hall over 
it. The separate colored schools formerly 
maintained in Uniontown have been closed, 
the colored people refusing to patronize them. 

ForREST.-—Supt. Keer ; A new six-room build- 
ing has been completed at Marienville, to re- 
place the one destroyed by fire last winter. It 
has the best rooms in the county. Four years 
ago, one small room was sufficient to accom- 
modate all the pupils in Marienville, and now 
there are over 200 enrolled. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: Worcester’s Uni- 
versal and Critical Dictionary has been adopted 
by Lurgan and Hamilton townships. 

GREENE.—Supt. Iams: Franklin, Morris, Cen- 
ter, and Wayne have done well in the matter of 
repairing school property. Hazel Green school- 
house was burned down rather mysteriously on 
the evening of Oct, 27. Measures have been 
taken to build a new one. More than one hun- 
dred Yaggy’s Charts and as many Anatomical 
Aids have been bought. The Waynesburg 
Board is engaged in displacing the old black- 
boards with slate surface. Never have our edu- 
cational winds seemed balmier, our waters 
bluer, our skies brighter. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Hammers: The schools 
generally give promise of a most successful 
term. The attendance thus far is better than 
for the corresponding time of last year. A 
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growing interest in educational affairs is mani- 
fest in every district. 

JeEFFERSON.—Supt. Hughes: Our schools 
proinise good results for the coming year. The 
directors in several districts have made a slight 
advance in salaries. We look for quite an ad- 
vance next year. 

JunraTa.—Supt. Carney: It is very gratify- 
ing to be able to report that all the schools thus 
far are progressing very well. I have not yet 
found any evidence of dissatisfaction in any 
district, the teachers appearing to have the 
hearty codperation of the patrons. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: The ‘‘ Complete 
Charts’ have been placed in most of the 
schools, and very many rooms are furnished 
with slate blackboards. The teachers of the two 
Annville and Cornwall districts hold monthly 
institutes ; those of Jackson, semi-monthly. 


ry — 4 
LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: Six school-houses 


were built during the summer: Lowhill, Han- 
over, and Weisenburg each erected one single 
room house; Salisbury, a two-room house; 
Whitehall, an additional room ; and Washington 
partly rebuilt one of its comparatively new 
houses,—poor contract work was the cause. 
The houses are all of brick, and are model 
buildings. The borough of Emaus has in 
course of erection a model school building, 
which, however, may not be ready for occu- 
pany during the present term. The meetings of 
teachers and directors held in each township 
previous to the opening of the term were well 
attended. Quite an interest was manifested in 
the school-topics discussed. The County In- 
stitute was held in Allentown. All the teachers 
but one attended, and about 50 per cent of the 
directors. Live questions were discussed. The 
Institute was a decided success in every respect. 
We propose to hold a series of eight Local Insti- 
tutes during the present term. 

LuZERNE.—Supt. Harrison: During October 
I visited the schools of Ashley, Dorranceton, 
Luzerne, Exeter, and some of Kingston town- 
ship. In Dorranceton an additional school 
had to be opened, making three in all. The 
Edwardsville schools occupy their new building, 
and are in good condition. Luzerne boro’ has 
an excellent corps of teachers and good work 
is being done. 

MERCER.—Supt. Hess: A credible entertain- 
ment was given by the Jackson schools. The 
proceeds were applied to forming the nucleus 
of alibrary. The school-house recently erected 
in West Salem township, is very neat and com- 
fortable. All the buildings in this township, 
fourteen, are substantial brick structures, but I 
am sorry to find them very scantily furnished 
with the apparatus so necessary to the best in- 
terests of the pupils. Sec’y W. W. Ray, of the 
Greene township Board, accompanied me while 
visiting the schools of that district, and did 
much to encourage both teachers and pupils. 

MonrOE.—-Supt. Paul: The directors of Para- 
dise have placed in the Henryville school a 
supply of first-class patent furniture. Our corps 


of teachers is, we think, better this year than at 
any time in the past, and we look for a great 
stride forward in the line of advancement. 
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Fairview Academy, at Brodheadsville, under 
the principalship of Prof. T. H. Serfoss, is do- 
ing good work in the line of normal instruction, 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Bloom: The in- 
dications are for good work during the year, 
The equipment of our schools is better than at 
any time in the past Many are well supplied 
with apparatus. A number of buildings have 
been repaired and refurnished. In a number 
of districts the salary has been increased, ata 
rate varying from $1.00 to $25 per month, 
Coal township recently erected a substantial 
two-room building. The rooms are 30x40, and 
furnished with patent desks, and slate black- 
boards. The building presents a very attract- 
ive appearance. Necessary improvements 
have been made in several of the Mt. Carmel 
township buildings, also in Zerbe township and 
Mt. Carmel borough. The following branches 
have been added to the curriculum of the Mt. 
Carmel High School: Latin, English History, 
and Political Economy. In the lower grades, 
Johonnot’s Natural History Series has been in- 
troduced for supplementary reading. Recess 
has been abandoned and calisthenics intro- 
duced in its stead. Two large, convenient, and 
comfortable rooms have been added to the 
Caketown building, Sunbury. These rooms are 
furnished with excellent modern furniture and 
slate blackboards. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker : Our County 
Institute was the largest, most attentive, and 
probably the most profitable in our history, It 
was divided into two sections. The Grammar 
and High School teachers formed one section 
and met in Association Hall. Very satisfactory 
work was done in both sections. We find that 
it costs more money to maintain a divided Insti- 
tute, but we think it is money well spent. The 
Directors’ Association met with the teachers on 
Thursday forenoon. Deputy Supt. Stewart was 
present and delivered a very strong and accept- 
able address. His advice will be heeded. In 
the afternoon the directors met and discussed 
several important questions. We look forward 
to a prosperous school year. Souderton, Lower 
Salford, Frederick, Pennsburg, and Fagleysville 
have each commenced the plan of furnishing 
free text-books. The remaining nine districts 
will probably follow in the line of progress next 
year. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Kies: Flags were presented 
to the different schools of Coudersport by the A. 
F. Jones Post, G. A. R., with appropriate exer- 
cises. The new brick building erected here four 
years ago has proved too small for the growth 
of the town. The Board has consequently pur- 
chased a very pleasant residence and grounds 
on Main St., where two departments of the school 
are now conducted. Eulalia has remodeled two 
houses, supplying each with slate blackboards. 
It has also furnished each school in the district 
with the revised Chambers’ Encyclopedia. Sum- 
mit furnishes the same for two of its schools. 
Allegany and Hector are each building one new 
house. : 
SULLIVAN.—-Supt. Black: The Sullivan 
County Teachers’ Normal Institute was in S€s- 
sion from August 17 to September 18. The ob- 
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ject of the Institute was to give the teachers of 
the county a practical drill in the common 
branches of study as pursued in our schools and 
in methods of teaching. The average attend- 
ance of teachers was about sixty. 

T10GA.—Supt. Raesly: In Delmar, Elk, and 
Mainesburg each two schools have been graded 
since the beginning of the school year, thus 
giving to each of these districts an additional 
teacher. It is worthy of remark that the graded 
schools of Arnot, Antrim, Elkland, Fall Brook, 
Lawrenceville, Mansfield, Morris Run, and Wes- 
field opened in September with new principals. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: Sugar Creek and 
Oakland townships have each placed slate 
blackboards in all their schools where repairs 
of such character have been needec. In my 
visits this month I have given special attention 
to the condition of the out-houses, and am glad 
to report finding them, in all but one instance, 
clean and in good condition. A good teacher 
always has a watchful supervision over the prop- 
erty entrusted to his care, and so returns the 
district full value both out of and in the school 
room for any extra compensation he may re- 
ceive for his services. 

WASHINGTON.—-Supt. Tombaugh : Our County 
Institute this year was conceded to be the best 
ever held in Washington. The attendance was 
larger than ever before. Our Opera House 
holds 1000 people ; but at several of the sessions 
hundreds of persons had to be turned away for 
lack of room. We have just introduced into 
our schools a course of study. A cloth-bound 
volume of the course was placed in each 
school ; and each teacher and each director was 
also presented with a copy. It meets with ap- 
proval. 

WAYNE.—Supt. Kennedy: A new school- 
house has been built at Equinunk; also, a fine 
two-room building at Newfoundland. Three 
school-houses have been rebuilt in Mt. Pleasant 
district during the summer. Anatomical charts 
— been furnished in a large number of town- 
ships. 

_BRIsTOL BoRo.—Supt. Book : Schools opened 
with the largest enrollment for five years, and 
the attendance has been correspondingly large. 
An additional department was opened in the 
Wood Street building, making the whole num- 
ber sixteen. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hockenberry: At 
the close of our second month’s work we find 
the general results very satisfactory, with prom- 
ising prospects for an increase in good study, 
attendance, and deportment. Nothing particu- 
larly new is developing, but we are endeavoring 
to use the best methods in teaching all the 
branches of a good English education, so far as 
time will permit. Teachers and pupils work; 
we believe in work. We play, too,—at the pro- 
per time ; and we believe in play. 

Co_umsB1a.—Supt. Hoffman: Our schools 
opened with the greatest number on the rolls 

or any one month in the history of this school 
district. The outlook is encouraging. 

Hazet TownsulpP. (Luzerne County.)—Supt. 
Jones: Our teachers have organized a Dis- 
trict Institute. After a lengthy discussion the 





following programme was adopted for future 
Institutes: Talk on Psychology; Tonic Sol Fa 
Music Drill; Drawing ; Questions from an Edu- 
cational work ; Remarks by the Superintendent. 
A committee was appointed to select a stand- 
ard educational work, to be studied by the 
teachers and recited at the Institute. As the 
young teachers do not generally take a pro- 
minent part in the discussions, they will thus 
be required to prepare for the meetings; and all 
the teachers will read and learn the most ad- 
vanced ideas in education and teaching. The 
directors have agreed to pay the rent of the hall, 
thereby showing their appreciation of our last 
year’s Institute. The number of children at- 
tending the schools at Beaver Brook is steadily 
increasing, so that it has become necessary for 
the Board to provide an additional room and 
open another school. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Shimmell ; When our 
school buildings were put up some twelve or 
fifteen years ago, it was thought that children 
under nine or ten years of age were too young 
to write with pen and ink; accordingly the 
desks of the primary rooms were not supplied 
with ink-wells. Having learned from observa- 
tion that this was a mistake, we have lately 
supplied the deficiency in all the rooms save 
those of the first-year pupils, Within the last 
month nearly all the school-rooms of the bor- 
ongh have been beautified, and the sanatory 
conditions improved by filling the windows with 
all sorts of plants. Many of our people make 
the school-rooms a winter repository for such of 
their plants as they cannot find room for at 
home. 

LowER MERION ToOwNSHIP (Montgomery 
Co).—Supt. Robb: There has been a decided 
improvement in the Ashland school. Heaters 
were placed in the basement, and the building 
so arranged as to give room for three teachers. 
Now the township has only one school of more 
than fifty pupils to a teacher. Quite a number 
of our teachers are taking the course in the 
University Extension Lectures at Bryn Mawr, 

New BRIGHTON.—Supt. Richey: Teachers, 

parents, and School Board are doing all in their 
power to improve the schools. The good feel- 
ing between teachers and families has been so 
marked and of such a character as to awaken 
comment from some of the friends of education. 
We believe that our schools are much in ad- 
vance of last year’s status, and we are still work- 
ing along the lines that ‘‘ we can make haste by 
losing time ;” in other words—do, what we do, 
well, ; 
Newport TownsuHiP (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Dewey: Teachers and Directors take a keen 
interest in the welfare of the schcols. The di- 
rectors made fourteen visits, and other citizens 
fifty-nine, during the month. The pupils were 
encouraged to plant trees at home on Arbor 
Day. Asa result forty-one were planted. 

PLYMOUTH TOWNSHIP.—Supt. Gildea: Seven 
night schools are in operation, and, in view of 
the fact that the attendance is much larger and 
more regular than usual, the Board has decided 
to open another. In consequence of the free 
text-books, the attendance at both night and 
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day schools and the progress thus far made are 
very encouraging as compared with previous 
years. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: Another new 
school was opened during the month to relieve 
the over-crowded condition of some of our pri- 
maries. All of our teachers have organized 
“Reading Circles” in their several buildings, 
and have selected some of the best educational, 
literary, and scientific magazines and journals 
of the day. Our Board is improving the new 
school properties by laying good flagstone 
pavements, and placing an iron fence in front 
of the Lincoln schools. 

SCKANTON.—Supt. Phillips: We have opened 
a training school for teachers, with Miss Laura 
L. Boice in charge. All graduates of the High 
School will be admitted. There is at present 
an attendance of twenty-five. School buildings 
No. 14 and No. 35 were opened in September. 
One accommodates 650 pupils, the other 400. 

STEELTON.—Supt. McGinnes: Two new pri- 
mary schools were established at the beginning 
of the term—making a total of 30 schools, 31! 
teachers, and 1414 pupils. During vacation 
riuch necessary repairing was done by the 
Board, in the way of erecting retaining walls, 
cepainting, calcimining, etc. Asa result all our 
rooms and buildings are in good condition. 
Early in the month the fourth published trien- 
nial report of the schools was issued. It con- 


tains the statistics for the three years; the Su- 
perintendent’s report to the Board ; the Board's 
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report to the citizens of the borough; the course 
of studies; and the general regulations for the 
government of the schools. Reading and ob- 
servation are two of the means resorted to by 
our directors and teachers to make their work 
efficient. In connection with the Pensa. School 
Fournal, which is read by every member of the 
School Board, ‘‘ The American School Board 
Journal” is now taken regularly and read with 
much interest. The plan of systematic visita- 
tion instituted two years ago is being followed 
again thisterm. By this means every Director 
is made familiar with the general character of 
the work of each teacher. No better means of 
displaying interest can be devised, neither can 
there be a more satisfactory method of obtain- 
ing data for intelligent action than that afforded 
by personal observation. The teachers, as a 
rule, are doing more thoughtful reading in the 
line of their work than in any previous year. 
At a recent meeting of the Board, a day for 
teachers’ visitation, under the direction of the 
Superintendent, was granted. This will afford 
an opportunity to see the work of teachers of the 
same grade, and also that done in the contig- 
uous grades. 

West CHESTER.—Supt. Jones: The School 
Board purchased Historical Charts for the use 
grammar grades. The local course of Univer- 
sity Extension Lectures, was attended by nearly 
all the teachers. Prof. Albert Symth, of the 
Boys’ Central High School, taught American 
Literature. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


ROM time to time during the last few years 

we have recorded the publication of “ final 
editions ’’ of the complete works of our greatest 
American writers; Hawthorne and Emerson 
came first, then Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell ; 
and now there is about to be added to them a 
“New Riverside Edition”’ of the works of the last 
remaining one of our literary giants, and the most 
genial giant of them all, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston, are publishing in a uniform edition of 
thirteen crown octavo volumes all the writings, 
prose and poetical, that he wishes to have pre- 
served, and as arranged, revised, annotated and 
edited by himself. This will be the form in 
which he will go down to posterity. And a 
most appropriate, elegant, and chastely beauti- 
ful form it is, being uniform with the Riverside 
Editions of the other great poets mentioned, in 
everything except the binding. The first four 
volumes are just out, beautiful specimens of 
book-making, consisting of the ever popular 
and ever charming Breakfast Table series, the 
Autocrat, the Professor, and the Poet, and his 
latest volume of essays, ‘‘ Over the Teacups.”’ 
These are to be followed immediately by six 
other volumes containing the rest of bis prose 
writings, ‘‘ Elsie Venner,”’ ‘‘The Guardian 
Angel,” “ Pages from an Old Volume of Life,” 
‘* Medical Essays,” “‘A Mortal Antipathy,” and 





‘‘Our Hundred Days in Europe.” Three vol- 
umes more will contain all his poetry. There 
are two portraits of Dr. Holmes in the volumes 
before us, one in ‘‘ The Autocrat ’’ as he looked 
at the age of forty, another in ‘‘ Over the Tea- 
cups” taken only a few years ago. Several 
more portraits are to be given in the volumes 
yet tocome. It is needless for us to say any- 
thing in praise of these books. They are as 
good and as handsome as the Riverside Press 
can make them, which is the same as saying 
that they are as handsome and good as can be 
produced in America, or in any other country 
at such a price: $1.50 per volume. Of course 
no other edition will content the lover of 
Holmes, none other can content the enthusiastic 
student of literature. 

Another volume has just come from the 
same artistic press, which deserves special men- 
tion. It is entitled ‘‘ Adraham Lincoln, an Es- 
say,” by Carl Schurz (Price, $1.00). It has only 
one hundred and seventeen pages, but has a 
value and importance altogether disproportion- 
ate to its size. Indeed, it is a remarkable pro-, 
duction, even for so philosophical a statesman, 
eloquent an orator, and brilliant a writer, as 1s 
its distinguished author. Originally it appeared 
in TheAtlantic Monthly, in which so much of 
the best in American literature first appears, aS 
a review of Nicolay and Hay’s Life of Lincoln. 
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But so striking were its merits as a summary 
and estimate of Lincoln’s character and career, 
that its republication in book form was at once 
demanded on all sides. Small as is the work, 
we believe it is worth more than all else that 
has yet been written to give us a thoroughly 
true idea of Abraham Lincoln, of his singular per- 
sonality and his place and significance in his- 
tory. It seems like a voice from the future. It 
is a book worth studying, and worth getting our 
older boys and girls to study; a book to havein 
our school libraries by all means. 

Similarly would we recommend as a work 
of wholesome interest, instruction and inspira- 
tion, for the young as for the old, the Zz/e and 
Letters of Foseph Hardy Neesima, by Prof. A. 
S$. Hardy (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$2.00). Japan and Japanese affairs were never 
studied with more interest than now. Its de- 
velopment is almost miraculous. And how 
large and important a factor one able, earnest, 
devoted man can be in a nation’s life and 
growth was never more clearly shown than in 
the history of the great and noble Japanese 
whose letters and journals are in this book 
made to tell his story so unaffectedly, often so 
pathetically, from the time he ran away from 
his Japanese home, was taken charge of by 
Prof. Alpheus Hardy, given an education, then 
returned to his native land, preached the gos- 
pel by word and deed, founded a great univer- 
sity, and finally died last year, after having 
done more for Japan than often falls to the lot 
of any man to do for any people. The life of 
such a man is an inspiration. It is healthy to 
read it, and, as told by Prof. Hardy, pleasing 
and entertaining as well. 

Unless we are mistaken, all but one or two of 
the piquant, crisp, graceful, original essays in 
Agnes Repplier’s /oints of View (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25), first appeared in 
The Atlantic, as the charming contents of he1 
“Books and Men,” noticed by us some time 
ago, had also done. Miss Repplier is unlike 
any other literary essayist known to us. Full 
of literary grace and skill, she is thoroughly un- 
conventional; looks at things from her own point 
of view, which is nearly always different from 
the usual one; and says things in a way some- 
times aggravating, always suggestive, and never 
otherwise than charmingly. She is full of out- 
of-the-way facts, sparkling humor, and good 
sense. This volume in its dainty binding con- 
tains nine of her brightest essays, with such 
characteristic titles as these: ‘‘ Books that 
Have Hindered Me,” “Fiction in the Pulpit,’’ 
Pleasure: a Heresy,”’ ‘Esoteric Economy,” 
and others. 

The same publishers have recently also is- 
sued a book of more than ordinary interest and 
value to teachers, or rather two books in one, 
for Conduct as a Fine Art (Price, $1.50), con- 
sists of ‘‘ The Laws of Daily Conduct, by N. P, 
Gilman, and “ Character Building : A Master's 
Talk with His Pupils,” by the Rev. Edw. P. 
Jackson. The two books were written quite in- 
dependently in response to. the offer of a prize 
of $1000 *' for the best manual to aid teachers 
im our public schools to thoroughly instruct chil- 





dren in morals without inculcating religious 
doctrine.” The prize was equally divided be- 
teen them. The two are complementary and 
really constitute one work, of which the former 
teaches whaz to say about morals, and the lat- 
ter ow to say it. The volume appears to us to 
meet a felt want, and to be an invaluable aid to 
teachers as ‘‘an earnest attempt to perform 
what seems to be the much-needed service of 
clearing the mind of the common school 
teacher as to the nature and limits of the moral 
training which may advisably be given in the 
schoolroom.”’ We heartily recommend it to 
our teachers. 

The fourth volume in the ‘‘ Riverside Science 
Series’ has also just appeared under the title 
Geodesy, by J. Howard Gore (Price, $1.25). It 
is not a text-book, but meant for+teachers and 
scholars’ libraries, giving a historical sketch of 
geodetic science and work from the earliest 
times up to the latest results. It is an exceed- 
ingly interesting little volume, and well worthy 
of a place in the series to which it belongs, and 
which is second to none for thoroughness and 
reliability coupled with clearness and succinct- 
ness, the latest results in brief and popular 
form. 

Has your school been supplied with a ‘“‘ New 
Webster,’ as the /nternational Dictionary is 
popularly called? No one who has not care- 
fully examined this great work, on which about 
100 scholars under Dr. Noah Porter have been 
at work for the last ten years, and which cost 
$300,000 to prepare and publish, can form any 
true idea of its vast improvement over all for- 
mer editions. Thev all seem, and are, anti- 
quated beside it. To mention only the most 
important of its improvements would take too 
much of our space. Suffice it to say that since 
we have it we feel that we could not do without 
it. It is a library in itself, and one oftener con- 
sulted than any other. We should like to see 
it in all our schools. 

There have been some very handsome “ holi- 
day books’’ published this season.- But for 
really artistic merit, coupled with reasonable 
price, we have seen nothing more satisfactory 
than Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s. exquisite edi- 
tion of Holmes’ ever charming One H/oss Shay 
with tts Companion Poems (Price. $1.50), and 
Mr, Whittier’s delightful “4 Winter Idyl” 
(Price, $1.50). For a friend who can appre- 
ciate a truly beautiful book, in design and exe- 
cution, rather than a merely costly or elabo- 
rately ornate one, either of these chastely ele- 
gant little volumes would be a most appropriate 
and acceptable Christmas gift. The ‘‘Com- 
panion Poems”’ of the famous “One Hoss 
Shay,” are, of course, ‘‘How the Old Horse 
won the Bet,”’ and ‘‘ The Broom Stick Train.” 
They are bound together in a buckskin-covered 
volume of novel yet exquisite design ; printed 
on superfine paper; and illustrated profusely 
from original designs by Howard Pyle. Mr. 
Whittier’s lovely ‘“Idyl,” perhaps the most 
perfect of all his poems, is bound in snowy 
white with side-title stamped in icy blue, and’ 
illustrated with some of the most perfect little 
gems in photogravure we have ever seen. 
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The two volumes are as totally different in their 
outward appearance as in their contents. Each 
is a work of art, of the publisher’s art as well as 
the poet's. Spirit and form, contents and cover, 
are poetical. We have ere now spoken of Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s dainty little books for 
children as among the very best of their kind 
in our literature, indeed they are almost unique 
in our American literature. And for Christmas 
gifts to the young they are without a superior, 
pure and wholesome in tone, winning in their 
spirit and manner, and daintily illustrated and 
bound. Zimothy's Quest, The Story of Patsy, 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol, and the others 
(price 50 cents each), are altogether models of 
their kind; books, too, that will captivate every 
child that reads them, as they have captivated 
thousands of ‘‘grown-up folks.’’ In point of 
timeliness probably Justin Winsor's splendid 
volume on Christopher Columbus, and How he 
Received and Imparted the Spirit of Discovery, 
probably bears the palm and will secure large 
popularity as a Christmas gift book, especially 
for thoughtful, student readers (price $4.00.) 
Apart from this, however, it is a work whose 
solid merits and enduring value as an original 
‘contribution to historical literature demand for 
it a place in every historical library, and 
should find it a place on every intelligent 
American's book shelves. Nowhere else have 
we as accurate, full and interesting an account, 
from as thoroughly reliable an authority, not 
only of all that is known of Columbus himself, 
but also of the state of geographical knowledge 
in his time, and of the causes that induced him 
to go on his voyage of discovery that gave 
America to the world. The portraits, old maps, 
and reproductions of old MSS and cuts, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting and invaluable to the 
student ; while the beautiful mechanical make- 
up of the book makes it as ornamental a vol- 
ume as it is useful and valuable. For lighter 
reading, and in a form not unsuitable for gift 
purposes at this season, we can heartily recom- 
mend Mrs. Austin’s latest historical tale, Betty 
Alden (price $1.25), which chronologically fol- 
lows her equally enjoyable “Standish of 
Standish.” Betty is the daughter of John 
Alden and Priscilla, and there is more history 
than fiction in the volume, which is not less in- 
tensely interesting on that accounc. Similarly 
can Huckleberries from New England Hills 
{price $1.25) be recommended, a collection of 
Rose Terry Cooke's “latest and best’’ short 
stories of New England life. All the above are 
books of real literary merit, and of enduring 
value, which should make them all the more 
desirable as books for Christmas presents, and 
does make them the superiors in this respect to 
not a few of the more pretentious and costly 
**Christmas publications’”’ now in the market. 
THE COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER AND REPORTER’S 

GuIDE. By Fames Munson. Revised Edition. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp.2gt. Price, 

$7.50. 

The Complete Phonographer, an exposition of the 
new system of Practical. Ponography, is rapidly win- 
ning its way into popular favor, Its author is a 
recognized authority in the field of short-hand, and 
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the book, the result of many years’ experience, meets 
every want of the learner. An abundance of reading 
exercises and particular directions to be observed in 
reporting add greatly to its utility; and the careful 
analysis of the subject in all its departments leaves 
nothing to be desired. Phonography with type-writ 
ing is fast coming to be a desirable calling, and to 
those preparing to follow it no better book could be 
recommended, while School Boards wishing, in this 
direction, to recognize the changes demanded by 
modern life, will tind this work an excellent manual 
to place in the hands of their pupils. Not the least 
of its merits is the conciseness of treatment, and the 
general excellence of its make-up—print, binding and 
paper being all of them excellent. 


BROOKS AND Brook BASINS: First Steps in Geog- 
raphy. By Alexander #. Frye, LL. B., Hyde 
Park. Mass: Bay State Publishing Co. s2mo. 
pp. 119. Lllustrated. Price, 58 cents. 

« The author of this atttractive little volume is well 
known in our State, both through his popular Insti- 
tute instruction in sand-modelling and geography, 
and by his valuable book on ‘*The Child and Na- 
ture.” The volume before us makes a new de- 
parture in primary geography in more ways than 
one. Its subject matter is new, not limited to the 
study of mere forms of land and water, but of the re- 
lation of these forms to the forces and factors work- 
ing on the earth. Its style is new for a work of the 
kind, bright, entertaining, charming in its clearness 
and naturalness. This together with the excellent 
mechanical make-up of the book, paper, type, bind- 
ing and illustrations, should not only make it a popu- 
lar favorite among teachers and pupils, but should 
make geography itself a favorite study. It will be 
almost a revelation and certainly an immense help to 
primary teachers. 


ELEMENTS OF Civil. GOVERNMENT. Sy Alex. 7. 
Peterman. New York: American Book Co. 
r2mo. pp. 224. 

Here we have another attempt at a text-book on 
Civics; and a not unsuccessful one. The book is 
sufficiently full, simple, clear and logical, and spe- 
cially adapted ‘for use in public schools, high 
schools, and normal schools, and a manual of refer 
ence for teachers.”” It is divided into two parts, the 
first treating the subject concretely, the second ab- 
stractly. It starts with the government of the family, 
thence proceeding to the study of the school dis- 
trict, township, etc. We welcome every effort to 
make the study of civics a practical and attractive 
one in our schools; and this volume will certainly 
help to do this. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By Seth T. Stew- 
art, A. B. New York: American Book Co. 
r2mo. pp. 406. Price, $1.12. 

This book is well-made, and has some advantages 
over many other text-books on the same subject in 
the arrangement of its matter. Otherwise it does 
not differ materially from them. It is a good book 
for the class-room. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 


For Secondary Schools, 
High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Nor- 


mal Schools. By John H. French, LL.D. New 

York: Harper & Bros. 80. pp. 498. ’ 

A very thorough and complete work, embracing 
the whole science of Arithmetic, and the result of 
the life-long study and work of the distinguished 
mathematician, who completed it only a few days 
before his death. We commend it to the attention of 
our teachers. 
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The surroundings of the school-room are also ex- 
ceedingly favorable to real progress. The association 
of numbers and the laudable ambition to excel, ex- 
cited by class practice, these afford a powerful stimulus, 
and give the teacher an advantage which individual 
tuition can never acquire. The error of postponement 
to a later period may be readily shown. The organs 
which produce tone have lost their elasticity, the ear 
lacks the marvellous delicacy of early childhood, the 
voice is no longer flexible. The mind, accustomed 
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to other pursuits, is now unfitted to acquire what to 
infancy was intuitive, to childhood appropriate, but 
the aptitude for which has been impaired, if not Jost, 
by neglect. Garcia, the most celebrated singing mas- 
ter of modern times, declares, “I can accomplish 
far more before the twelfth year than ever afterward.” 
Dr. Mainzer says that the earliest age—that of six or 
seven years—is the most appropriate for learning to 
sing, and that those who have not learned the ele- 
ments of vocal music before the tenth or twelfth 
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year have lost the most favorable period of their 
lives,—a loss which nothing but zeal, perseverence, 
and special musical talent can redeem. Throughout 
life, the difference between a musician from infancy 
and one from mature age will be visible at a glance. 
The latter may possess musical knowledge and taste; 
the former will possess both, with deep musical feel- 
ing, more power, and greater certainty of judgment. 
With children, the teacher has a power of creation; 
with adults, he is dependent on circumstances. In 





one case, he educates; in the other, he has to mend 
the defects of education. Usually, with the best 
efforts of both teacher and pupil, only respectable 
mediocrity can be attained. The postponement of 
musical instruction in a great measure accounts for 
the superficiality in music which so generally prevails, 
and for the toleration of musical charlatans, novices 
in musical science, patronized and admired by the 
multitudes who prefer novelty and brilliancy to a 
substantial and comprehensive culture.—J2. Tourjee. 














A veritable Cyclopedia of the great Christian holiday.—Boston Beacon. 
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Nearly Three Hundred Christmas Songs, Hymns, and Carols. With Selections from BEECHER, 
WALLACE, AUERBACH, ABBOTT, WARREN, and DICKENS. Illustrations by RAPHAEL, 
MURILLO, BOUGUEREAU, HOFMANN, DEFREGGER, STORY, SHEPHERD, 
DARLEY, MEADE, NAST, and others. Selected by J. P. McCASKEY, 

Compiler of the ‘“‘Franklin Square Song Collection.” 

Pp. 320. Royal Octavo, Cloth, $2.50. 





A luxurious book and a beautiful one is Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story, a collection of musical, poetical 
and prose selections appropriate to the happy Christmas time, arranged by Mr. J. P. McCaskey, the compiler of 
the Franklin Square Song Collection. The title-page is ampie guarantee of the merit of the work. The songs 
are so intimately related in the minds of all Christian people with the holy festal time for which they are compiled, 
that the mention of their titles will recall the season to one’s mental vision. Here are such undying favorites as 
“* Adeste, Fideles,” ‘‘God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen,” ‘ Cagol, Carol, Christians," ‘‘ Hark, the Herald Angels,” 
“Three Kings of Orient,”’ and a glorious company of other melodies of the olden and the newer time, with fit 
illustrations from the works of the masters—Murillo, Raphael, Bouguereau, and other famous artists. “The work 
will at once take its place among the permanent features of the celebration of Christmas.—M. Y. Book Buyer. 

Directly in line with this elevating work that is being done among us is the quiet, unostentatious work that for 
some years has been carried on by Dr. McCaskey. I don’t mean now his professional work as principal of our 
Boys’ High School of Lancaster, though that too is of incalculable value—the work of making mez of our boys, 
of planting in their characters the essential principles of true manhood. But what I specially refer to is the work 
he is doing to elevate the popular musical taste by his series of ‘‘ Franklin Square Song Collections,” in which he 
is gathering together and preserving, and making the whole country familiar with the really good popular songs 
and hymns, old and new, after he has carefully and conscientiously winnowed them, rejecting the chaff, and per- 
petuating that which is pure, wholesome and sweet. In this alone he is quietly doing a work deserving the 
thanks of all good citizens and of every lover of the good, the true, and the beautiful. Within the last few weeks, 
however, he has enlarged his work and the sphere of his usefulness in this direction, by the publication of what is 
probably the most handsome and attractive book ever put forth by a local author or compiler, I refer to Christ- 
mas in Song, Sketch and Story, just published by Harper & Brothers, New York, and to be had, I suppose, at 
any of our bookstores. If you have not yet seen it, by all means go and look at it. It is really a thing of beauty, 
a large quarto of 320 pages, sumptuously bound in crimson, with gilt back and side-title and ornamentation; a 
book admirably adapted for a Christmas gift, and sure to be appreciated by every one with intelligence and taste 
enough to enjoy fine pictures, good music, and the best of Christmas literature. In fact I cannot now think of 
anything better suited for a Christmas present than just this rich and elegant volume of our esteemed townsman, 
Let me try to tell you what Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story contains. First of all, ‘tin Song,” it gives the 
words and music of nearly three hundred Christmas songs, hymns and carols, selected trom—well, trom almost 
everywhere, for Dr. McCaskey has been gathering this part of the work for many years, and has succeeded in 
getting together almost everything worth having, I should say, in the matter of Christmas music, Nearly all the 
old songs and carols our grandmothers used to sing are here; we recognize them as echoes, tender and sweet, 
wafted down to us from that past, ‘when Christmas was Christmas,’’ when holly and evergreen, wax tapers and 
joyous carol, meant to children—ah, me! how much they did mean! Here we have them again, those old songs. 
And in their notes we recognize the tones of many a dear voice we shall ne’er hear again as of yore until we 
gather around the great tree of life above, where angel choirs their alleluias sing, and where the Lamb is the 
light thereof for aye. A precious collection it is, indeed, of old and new. Where can another such garner be 
found, so rare, so choice, and so full? ‘There are twenty-two full-page illustrations, selected with fine artistic 
taste, which range all the way from Rapbael and Murillo to Nast and Gibson. All are on Christmas subjects; 
nearly all are reproduced from works of art that are immortal. When we come to examine tHe “Sketch and 
Story” in the book we come to what, I think, is to us all a new revelation of Dr. McCaskey’s versatility ; we are 
almost surprised at the faultlessness of literary taste and judgment displayed. We knew him to be a musical 
critic. We were familiar with his artistic sense. But we were scarcely prepared to find him possessed of an 
equally consummate taste and discriminating judgment in the very difficult field of literary selection. It is not too 
much to say of the seven long selections from the great mass of extant Christmas literature which he gives in this 
volume, that no seven better selections could have been made. ‘They are the very cream of the cream of our lit- 
erature on that subject, taking contents, purpose, and form into consideration. ‘Io have these seven crown jewels 
brought together into one diadem is alone worth more than is asked for the entire work, to say nothing of the 
rich setting, musical and pictorial, to which I have before referred. Why, I would gladly have given the $2.50 
for the one selection, “ Christmasse of Olde,” by Dr. N. B. Warren. It gives me just what I have been looking 
for this many a day, a full and authentic history of the various observances of Christmas from the earliest up to 
moderr times. ‘The other selections are the following. I'll give the titles; read the selections and see whether 
my high estimate of their value is any too high: ‘The Overture of Angels,” from Beecher's Life of Christ; “ The 
Story of the Star,”’ from Ben Hur; “ The Land and the Child,” from Lyman Abbott's Life of Christ; “ Gellert’s 
Last Christmas,” translated from Auerbach; and Dickens’ ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” and *‘ A Christmas Tree.” And 
now, to close with, let me read to you a part of Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s poem “ The Charmer,” which Dr. McCaskey 
gives as a kind of introduction to his delightful Christmas book. Perhaps you have read it before; if so you'll be 
giad to read it again.—Dr. ¥. Max Hark, Christian Culture for December, 1890. 

One of the richest and most exquisite books for the holiday season ha$ just been issued by Harper & Brothers, 
of New York, under the title of Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story. It isa sumptuous quarto of 320 pages, 
elegantly bound, containing nearly 300 Christmas songs, hymns and carols set to music, with selections from 
Beecher, Wallace, Auerbach, Abbott, Warren, and Dickens, illustrated by Raphael, Murillo, Hofmann, Nast, and 
others. The selections display much good taste and good judgment. It is PAR EXCELLENCE the volume for 
the Christmas season, and will no doubt be among the favorite gift books of the season.— Chnistian at Work. 














